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A DREAM, AND THE INTERPRETATION sadly. “I thought it was real, and it made me so 
cae THEREOF ; : : happy! Ah, if I could dream it again, and again— 
BREET three times running, you know—till it became true!” 
> saw Wnaw » e : oa 
Br wanaae FRANK. “ What was it, Luise?” asked her father. “ We 
Tury stood by her bedside—the father and mother of | must know what merry thought made you so joyful. 
the maiden—and watched her slumbers. For she had | y¢ will be a dream worth knowing, and, therefore, 
returned weary from Seville, after a long absence from | yo)+h telling.” 
: fj in . 5° 
this her Lisbon home. They had not gazed on that fair “ Not at present,” interrupted his wife. “ Let her 
innocent face for many a month past; and they, too, 





get some more rest; and then, when she is thoroughly 
smiled, and pressed each the other's hand as they | refreshed after such a tedious journey, she will make us 
marked a radiant smile playing round the mouth of | 9) happy with realities as well as dreams.” 
the sleeper. It was a smile brimful of happiness—j| « And are dreams never realities?” asked the girl, 
the welling-up of a heart at perfect peace. And it} with a sigh. 
brought gladness to the hearts of the parents, who “ Child! child! if we're going to be philosophical, 
would fain have kissed the cheek of their gentle girl, | and all that, we shall never get you to sleep again. 
but refrained, lest it should break the spell—lest even | Don't talk any more, my Luise; but close your eyes, 
a father's and a mother’s kiss should dull the blessed- | and see if you can’t realize a dream; that will be the 
ness of the dreamer. So sleep on, Luise! and smile | pest answer to your question.” 
ever as thou sleepest—though it be the sleep of death. “IT can’t go to sleep again,” she answered. “ See, 
These people were poor in worldly goods, but rich 
in the things of home and heart. Luise, the first- 
born, had been staying with a Spanish relative, who 
had taken charge of her education, and had now come | wij} find me as brisk asa bee. I've so mtich to hear, 
back to her native Lisbon “for good.” Three younger a ‘ ; sain dieser belies Cidade tn 
children there were — blythe, affectionate prattlers— pepe d sv on ae ae ae eee 
whose glee at the recovery of Luise had been so exu- So she arose; and they went all three and sat down 
berant, so boisterous, that they were now sent to play | jn the little garden. Sates enol eagerly every flower 
in the neighbouring vineyards, that they might not | and every fruit-tree, and had something to say about 
disturb their tired sister's repose. every change since she had been there last. But ever 
Long played that smi‘e upon her face; and never | and anon she would look earnestly into the faces of 
were the two gazers tired of gazing, and of smiling | her parents—and never without something like a tear 
as they gazed. Luise, they thought, had seemed a | jn her large lustrous eyes. 
little sad as well as weary when she alighted at the Of course, they questioned her upon this. And she, 
dear familiar door. But this smile was so full of joy | who had never concealed a thought or a wish from 
unspeakable, so fraught with beatific meaning, so re- | them, told them in her own frank, ariless way, why she 
flective of beatific vision, that it laughed their fears | Jooked sorrowful when she first saw them, after 2 pro- 
away, and spoke volumes where the seeming sorrow | longed separation, and how it was that, in her sleep, 
had not spoken even words, thoughts had visited her which were messengers of 
The shrill song of a mule-driver passing by the peace and gladness,—whose message it had saddened 
wind6w aroused the sleeper. The smile vanished, | her to find, on waking, but airy and unreal. 
and as she started up and looked hastily and inquir- At Seville she had been as happy as kindness and 
ingly around, a shade of mingled disappointment and | care could make one so far from and so fond of home. 
bewilderment gathered darkly on her brow. But a childish fancy, she said, had troubled her— 
“You must turn and go to sleep again, my child,” | childish she knew, and a thing to be ashamed of, but 
whispered the mother. “I wish Pedro were not so haunting her none the less—visiting her sleeping and 
proud of his voice, and then you might still be dream- | waking hours; a feeling it was of dejection at the idea 
ing of pleasant things.” 
“TI was dreaming, then?” said Luise, somewhat 


I’m quite awake, and it’s no use trying. And with the 
sun so high too! No; you shall send me to bed an 
hour or two earlier to-night, and to-morrow morning 





of her parents growing old, and of change and chance 
breaking up the wonted calm of her little household 
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circle. That the march of Time should be so irresis- 
tible, that his flight could not be stayed or slackened by 
pope or kaiser, that his decrees should be so inffnut- 
able, his destiny so inexorable, and that the youngest 
must soon cease to be young, and the middle-aged 
become old-—or die !—this was the thought that preyed 
on her very soul. She could not endure the ‘convic- 
tion that her own father must one day walk with a less 
elastic step, and smile on her with eyes ever*loving 
indeed, but more and more dimmed with age,—and 
that her own mother must one day move to and fro 
with tottering gait, and speak with the tremulous 
accents of those old people who, it seemed to Luise, 
could never have been children at all. It was a‘weak, 
fantastic thought, this; but she could not master it, 
nor escape its presence. 

And when she met them on the threshold of the 
beloved home—ah, the absentee’s rapid glance saw a 
wrinkle on her father’s cheek that was new to her, and 
it saw a elustering of gray hairs on her mother’s brow, 
where all had been raven black when Luise departed 
for Seville. Poor Luise! The sorrows of her young 
heart were enlarged. Time had not been absent with 
the pensive absentee. 

True, he had stolen no charm from her little play- 
mates. Garlos was a brighter boy than ever; and as 
for that merry Zingara-like Isabel, and the yet merrier 
Manuel—they were not a whit changed, unless for the 
better, in look, and manner, and love. Still the too- 
sensitive Luise was hurt at the thought that they 
could not‘always be children—that Time was bent on 
effacing her earliest and dearest impressions, removing 
from her home that ideal of family relationship to 
which all her affections clung with passionate entreaty. 
Whatever the future might have to reveal of enjoyment 
and endearment, the past could never be lived over 
again; the past could never be identified with things 
present and things to come; and it was to the past that 
her heart was betrothed—a past that had gone the way 
of all living, and left her as it were widowed and not to 
be comforted. 

“And now I will tell you my dream,” said poor 
foolish Luise; “and you will see why I looked happy 
in sleeping, and sorry in waking. I thought I was sit- 
ting here in the garden—crying over what I have been 
telling you—and suddenly an angel stood before me, 
and bade me weep not. Strange as was his form, and 
sunny in its exceeding brightness, I was not fright- 
ened; for his words were very, very gentle, and his look 
too full of kindness to give me one thrillof alarm. And 
he said that what I had longed for so much should be 
granted; that my father and mother should not grow 
old, nor Carlos cease to be the boy he now is, nor 
Isabel grow up into a sedate woman, nor Manuel lose 
the gay childishness for which we all pet him, nor I 
feel myself forsaking the old familiar past, and launch- 
ing into dim troublous seas of perpetual change. He 
promised that we should one and all be freed from the 
great law of time; and that as we are this day parents 
and children, so we should continue for ever,—while 
vicissitude and decay must still have sway in the great 
world at large. Can you wonder that I smiled? Or 
that it pained me when I awoke, and found that the 
bright angel and the sweet promise were only—a 
dream?” 

* a * * * * 

There was no lack of conversation that evening ‘in 
that Lisbon cottage, All loved Lnise; and she, in the 
midst of so many artless tokens of affection and of 
triumph at her return, forgot all the morbid fancies 
that had given rise to her dream, and was as light- 
hearted, and as light footed, as in days of yore. All 
gave themselves up to the reality of present gladness ; 
every voice trembled with the music of joy; every eye 
looked and reflected love. There was no happier 


But ere many hours, Lisbon itself was tossing and 
heaving with the throes of dissolution. The sea arose 
tumultuously against the tottering city; the ground 
breathed fire, and quaked, and burst asunder; the 
houses reeled and fell, and thousands of inhabitants 
perished in the fall. Among them, at one dire swoop, 
the tenants of that happy cottage home. Together did 
these mortals put on immortality. 


And thus was the dream fulfilled. "Ovap tore Atog. 





The GAeckly Mobelist. 
No. XV. 
“ADVICE GRATIS.” 
sy Grorce Hopper. 


La Rocuzrovcavtp has very truly said, that there is 
nothing which a man gives so liberally as his advice; 
and the philosopher might. have added that, in nine 
cases out of ten, there is nothing which could more 
readily be dispensed with. It will of course be under- 
stood that we allude more particularly to. that species 
of advice which people are generous enough to give 
without being asked for it, and which is about as 
acceptable to the recipient as a piece of bad money 
would be to a person well supplied with good. There 
are many persons in this world of-ours, who are so 
wise in their own conceit, that they think they cannot 
better employ their time than in imparting their 
wisdom to others, and whether such disinterested 
generosity be appreciated or not, is a matter of perfect 
indifferer.ce to them. They think they do their duty 
in giving their friends the result of their experience, 
and if the advice they offer should chance to be pro- 
ductive of good, they exclaim with a self-gratulatory 
chuckle, “ See what you have got by following my 
advice.” Whereas, if they find that their advice has 
been in any instance neglected, and, that the individual 
to whom they had proffered it, has suffered a stroke of 
ill-luck, they administer to him the consolation which 
is conveyed in such words as these:—*“ Ah, my dear 
fellow, if you had only followed my advices, this would 
not have occurred!” As if their unsolicited advice 
were capable of scaring away misfortune, and of avert- 
ing all the ills that flesh is heir to! It was once said by 
a certain great man (we were about to fix the remark 
upon Dr. Johnson, but the poor doctor has already 
more sins to answer for than he ever committed), that 
he never went wrong but once, and that was when he 
followed another person’s advice. He therefore advised 
all his friends (for, mark you, reader!—although a 
man may not like to take advice, he has no objection 
to give it) to act upon this principle; that it is better 
to run the chance of doing good by pursuing your own 
inclinations, than to incur the risk of doing ill by 
adopting the wishes of others. When an advice-giver 
meets with a person somewhat disinclined to listen to 
him, he endeavours to ensnare him by the assurance 
“ that it is all for his good,” though, in point of faet, 
the only object sought to be attained by the liberal 
donor, is to prove his own superiority of understanding. 
It is no more true that he gives advice gratis “ all for 
the good” of others, than that a man, who subscribes 
to a public charity, studies the good of the institution 
by announcing the fact in the newspapers. The 
apothecaries who write the tempting words “ Advice 
Gratis” in their shopwindows, are by no means exempt 
from this charge; for, whilst they demand nothing for 
their information, they make their unsuspecting pa- 
tients pay pretty dearly for it through the physie they 
prescribe for them. The danger of taking physic is at 
all times bad enough, but that of taking advice is often 
much worse, and we question whether the latter has 
not done more harm to society than the former has 
done good, 





homestead that evening in Lisbon, nor in the world. 
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There are many persons, we are well aware, who ask 
for advice, and afterwards refuse to take it, as a boy 
throws away a black draught or a dose of salts imme- 
diately his mother turns her back. To such as these 
we have no desire to allude, nor do we purpose making 
any observations upon the propriety of taking “ good 
advice,” when administered at the particular request of 
the party receiving it. This species of advice may be 
well worth accepting, for it is generally proffered with 
becoming grace and humility, upon the principle that 
a man is always more unwilling to part with his pro- 
perty when he is asked for it, than when he is left to 
dispose of it according to hi8 own inclination. If you 
solicit a friend’s advice, the chances are that he will 
suspect you of having some sinister motive, and his 
answer will neither be in the negative nor in the 
affirmative, but in the evasive—that very convenient 
mode of steering clear of difficulties over which half 
the world has stumbled in its time. But how different 
it is with those apostle’ Of generosity, whose deeds 
have suggested the title of this paper! “ Now, do take 
my advice,” is the language they address to an indivi- 
dual in whose affairs they would seem to take a warm 
interest, and, Without waiting to ascertain whether he 
intends to-take it or not, they commence by a volnn- 
tary display of their abilities, and finish by giving their 
hearer to under&tand that he eannot do wrong if he 
only does as they"vid hime The poor fellow, perhaps, 
lends an attentive ear, and after acting upon the advice 
offered to him, he finds himself in a position similar to 
that of a man who accept an article which has been 
gained by an illegal process, and is sorely grieved to 
think he had not aban@oned it in time to save him 
from banishment. “ Confonnd that fellow !” he 
exclaims in the height of his indignation; “ if I had 
not taken his adviee, I should have been all right.” 
No doubt you would, bit it is only experience that can 
make fools wise, and we recommertd all such people to 
read the few examples wé are about to offer of the in- 
conveniences to which a’man may expose himself by 
relying too much upon the opinion of others, instead of 
following the course which his own brains (always pre- 
supposing that he is not déstitute of that commodity) 
may dictate. But it is pretty generally known, that 
people who give advice are often as much incon- 
venienced as those who receive it, and, in many cases, 
they are tempted to curse their unlucky stars for hav- 
ing suffered them to interfere in matters which did not 
concern them. There are also instances in which a 
man’s rage is worked up to boiling point, because he 
finds that he has been bestowing his advice gratis 
upon a self-willed person who would gladly have paid 
him to hold his tongue. Such a man as this may be 
a good enemy, but he is assuredly a very bad friend, 
for he is never happy except when exercising his 

wers of dictation; and when his companions allow 

im to think that nature intended him for a “ Triton 

amongst minnows.” He must live in a world of his 
own, and all his friends must be subject to his do- 
minion. Follow his counsel, and he will think you 
a man of ability and discretion; disregard what he 
says, and he will treat you as a person incapable of 
distinguishing between right and wrong; his modest 
opinion being that he must be in the right, and you 
necessarily in the wrong. 

Our dear deceased friend Doggins was a man of this 
latter description,—a man whose whole life was passed 
in giving advice where it was not wanted, and taking 
offence where it was never intended. The jsriends he 
lost in his time were much more numerous than the 
members of the society bearing that denomination, and 
the ability he possessed for making enemies was equal 
to that of a Jew-attorney for making money. He gave 
his advice with great liberality, but we are not aware 
that he was ever known to give anything else. If you 
asked him to lend you a sum of money—which is quite 











possible, for his means were equal to that end— he 
would oblige you with some such answer as the follow- 
ing :—“ No, I cannot do that; but I would advise you 
to .” “What, steal it?” No, to borrow it from 
a loan society.” “ But that is not only a very expen- 
sive, but a very troublesome mode of getting money, 
I must find securities—will you be one of them?” “ No, 
there you must excuse me, for I have made a vow, 
never to put my name to a bill, nor to become security 
for any one; not even my own brother.” “ Hum! that 
is awkward, for as you have always been so generous 
with your advice, I had calculated upon your assist- 
ance.” “Why the fact is, my dear fellow, I like to 
avoid money transactions as much as possible, but if 
you will do as I was advising our friend Jones the other 
day, I think you may suceeed in accomplishing your 
object.” “ What is that? I will follow the advice if I 
can.” “Ask Brown or Robinson to lend you something 
on your watch—it is a gold one—and if they refuse, 
take it to a pawnbroker.” “ But I have a strong objec- 
tion to borrowing money by such a process.” “ Then, 
my good fellow, I can only advise you to do the best 
you can for yourself, for I can’t suggest any other 
plan.” Generous Doggins! Your friend asked you for 
some money, and if you could not give him that, you 
had no right to suppose he would accept your advice as 
an equivalent. Let us hope Doggins is happy. We 
believe he might have lived many years longer, but that 
he declined taking medical advice, unless he could 
have it gratis. 

We have another little story to tell of Doggins, 
which will serve to illustrate the proposition that many 
a friendship is destroyed through an over-anxiety on 
the part of one person to give advice, and a determina- 
tion on the part of another not to accept it. Amongst 
the few friends that Doggins could once boast of was 
one Diggins, who having no will of his own, was always 
ready to follow the will of others. Whether he has 
ever been “ remembered” im anybody's last will we are 
not in a position to say, but appearances are much 
against such a belief, for the last time we saw Diggins 
he looked a melancholy specimen of neglected human- 
ity. Fortune had evidently marked him for her espe- 
cial spite, and in the fulness of our compassion we were 
about te suggest to him the probable means of better- 
ing his condition, but a moment's thought checked us, 
for we recollected that he was already the victim of 
advice gratis. He had never relied on his own re- 
sources, and, ergo, had never succeeded in life. He 
was by profession an artist, and as a painter of sea 
pieces bade fair to “ swell his canvass” to the right 
purpose. He would doubtless have risen to 3001. a- 
year, if not to eminence; but just as he was beginning 
to be known amongst the dealers, and his pictures had 
arrived at selling point, he fell into the clutches of 
Doggins, who strongly advised him to step out of the 
sea into the regions of portrait painting. Diggins ac- 
cordingly abandoned the water in one sense and took to 
oil in another; but a man who has been struggling 
with the waves for a long time is in a very helpless 
state when he gets upon shore, and poor Diggins found 
himself in this predicament. When he began to exer- 
cise himself in his new walk he knew no more of por- 
trait painting than a tailor knows of making a pair of 
boots; but he soon contrived to knock off a few heads 
by way of practice, and in course of time he obtained 
sufficient patronage to enable him to descend from his 
garret to the first floor. Here he continued to paint 
heads in various styles, until at length he thought he 
had suceeeded in establishing a small connection. 
He had drawn the portrait of Doggins gratis, and 
had represented him in a light which rendered the 
resemblance somewhat doubtful, that is to say, in 
the character “of a gentleman” on the walls of the 
Royal Academy. Doggins in return for so high a 
compliment gave him the benefit of his advice— 
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that he should try his hand at a “ composition,” 
and to this end poor Diggins persevered with so 
much energy, that at length he succeeded in effecting 
a “composition” which might have conduced to his 
advantage, only that his creditors kept all the benefits 
to themselves. In this dilemma he applied to Dog- 
gins to introduce him to a nobleman whose kindness 
of heart he had often heard extolled, and who he 
thought might be the means of preventing his being 
any longer at a stand-still by giving him a few sittings. 
Doggins promised to fulfil his wish, and it was agreed 
that in the course of a day or two they should go to- 
gether to the house of the said nobleman; “ but,” said 
the dictatorial Doggins,” I would advise you, Diggins, 
to be prepared to show his lordship a better specimen 
of your art than you have yet executed.” 

“How do you mienaeey replied Diggins. “ Surely 
that little picture I painted by your advice, represent- 
ing the Princess Royal in three positions, will be suffi- 
cient to prove that 1 am capable of doing his lordship 
in one!” 

“Oh, no, that will not do at all,” said Doggins, 
* there is something very woolly in the texture of that 
picture, and, besides, the likeness is not good.” 

The patient Diggins said he was at a loss to under- 
stand what his friend could mean by stating that there 
was anything in the picture which bore a resemblance 
to wool, for he had taken particular care to dress the 
Princess in silk and satin, and in each of her attitudes 
he had represented her Royal Highness at play in 
Windsor Park. It could not even be said that the few 
sheep he had introduced gave to the picture a woolly 
appearance, for they were so far off in the background, 
that they would do just as well for guinea pigs or 
rabbits. “As to the likeness,” exclaimed Diggins, “I 
think the fair argument is this—that, if I can paint so 
good a portrait without ever seeing the original, it may 
well be inferred that I should give satisfaction to any- 
body who might favour me with a sitting. You have 
only to tell Lord , that the picture was painted 
from recollection, and I am sure he will give me credit 
for being a perfect master of my art.” 

“ Well, I will do the best I can for you,” said Dog- 
gins, “ but it strikes me, my dear fellow, you have a 
great deal to learn before you can expect to,be patron- 
ized by the nobility. You know, ifyou had taken my 
advice twelve months ago, you might have been por- 
trait painter to the Royal Family by this time.” 

Diggins was not a little astonished at this speech, 
seeing that in point of fact he had taken his friend's 
advice, and instead of becoming portrait painter to the 
Royal Family, he had barely escaped incarceration in 
one of the royal prisons. He, however, made no reply 
upon that head, but simply observed that he must 
endeavour to do something to promote his success, for 
since he had given up sea pieces, he had very great 
difficulty in keeping his head above water. 

“Well, you must bear in mind,” said Doggins, still 
persevering in his office of dictator, “the penalty that 
all must pay who aspire to greatness in your profes- 
sion. Many of our first artists have often contrived to 
exhibit their works, when they had barely sufficient 
money to pay for their colours. Now, I would advise 
you to devote a little more time to study, and you will 
not long have to wait for commissions. I think I can 
supply you with a few capital subjects, but really, my 
dear Diggins, your style is capable of great improve- 
ment.” 

“No doubt about it,” replied Diggins, “but as you 
seem disposed to find fault, I wish you would tell me 
upon what ground you doit, for hitherto my movements 
have been almost entirely directed by your advice.” 

“Do you not recollect what I told you about that 
picture you painted of Cupid and Venus dancing the 
polka? There was some merit in it certainly, but you 
made a terrible mistake in representing Cupid with 


his quiver at his back. He would surely have taken 
it off before he began to dance, and then you were 
very wrong in giving Venus a black eye.” 

“Giving Venus a black eye,” repeated Diggins, “I 
don't know what you mean; you appear to look at my 
pictures solely with the view of finding out their de- 
fects, for if there be any beauties in them, you are 
very slow to acknowledge them.” This was a bold 
speech for the modest Diggins, but he derived courage 
from the liquor he was imbibing, (for the interview we 
are recording took place at a tavern,) and he had long 
begun to doubt the propriety of his paying too much 
respect to the opinions of others, 

“Oh!” exclaimed Doggins, becoming a little irate, 
“if you are so conceited as not to wish me to point 
out your faults, I would advise you to get some one 
else to search for your merits. But as to the black 
eye to which I alluded, all I mean is this—that inas- 
much as the goddess is generally painted with blue 
eyes, it argues very little for your judgment to repre- 
sent her with black ones, ‘Now, in future, let me 
advise you P 

“ Confound your advice!” cried Diggins, “I have had 
enough of it to last me for life.” This explosion natu- 
rally excited the greatest astonishment in the mind of 
Doggins, who found his lamb-like disciple suddenly 
transformed into a wolf; but it is remarkable what 
revolutions may be effected in men’s natures by disap- 
pointment and mixed punch; and, at the present mo- 
ment, poor Diggins had had his share of both. Having 
relieved himself by the burst of indignation we have 
described, he rose to take his departure, and. while 
stopping to take his hat in the first instance, boggins 
applied some epithet to him, which, though not suf- 
ficiently offensive to provoke a breach of the peace, 
was very well calculated to lead to a sad breach of 
friendship. Diggins, however, was not a man to bear 
malice, and he was so unaccustomed to express himself 
in “strong language,” that, whenever he was betrayed 
into a momentary ebullition of feeling, his anger soon 
subsided, like a shower of rain in April. The reader, 
therefore, will not be surprised to learn, that on the 
following day the aspiring young artist—entirely forget- 
ting the little disagreement which had broken out be- 
tween himself and his friend, and thinking only of the 
patronage he hoped to derive from the nobleman to 
whom Doggins had promised to introduce him—ad- 
dressed a letter to that mighty personage in these 
terms :— 


“ Dear Doc.,—How shall we arrange about going to 
Lord ‘3? Will you call upon me, or shall I come to 
you? [I am very anxious for the introduction to his lord- 
ship, and should like to go to-morrow morning. Please 
send me a line by bearer, and oblige, yours faithfully, 

“ RapHaeL Diaa@rns.” 





Here was a letter, written in a most friendly spirit, 
and couched in such terms as might have convinced a 
less dignified person than Mr. Doggins that if any 
offence had been committed on the previous night, 
none was ever intended ; but Doggins was a gentleman 
who administered advice gratis, and he had no idea of 
being paid off in the manner adopted by Diggins. He, 
therefore, dispatched a note to him, to the effect that— 
“not having forgotten the insult offered to him by Mr. 
Diggins, he must decline taking any further interest in 
his affairs.” 

Diggins’s first impulse on reading this amiable 
epistle, was to return an answer expressive of his 
astonishment and disgust, but his better judgment 
suggested to him that the wiser course would be to 
preserve a contemptuous silence. The document, how- 
ever, he resolved to take especial care of amongst other 
literary curiosities, “ for,” said he, as he pondered over 
its contents, “it will serve a; a perpetual warning to 
me, that, if I ever again submit to be made a fool of by 
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gratuitous ap, I shall deserve all the punishment 
that may befal a man who does not know his friends 
from his enemies.” 

This was a good resolution of our excellent friend 
Diggins, but whether he has acted up to it I am unable 
to say; I fear, however, he has not, for he is still an 
unprosperous gentleman, and it is only a few days 
since I heard a mutual friend say,—* Poor Diggings has 
got something in him, but I fear it will never come out, 
for he allows himself to be so bullied by other people's 
advice and dictation, that, in trying to please all, he 
pleases no one.” It is even so with many a wiser man 
than Diggins, and we beg to suggest for the future 
guidance of all such people, that whenever they meet 
with a person particularly zealous in giving advice, 
they should be very cautious how they take it; always 
bearing in mind that a man who lends too patient an 
ear to the opinions of his friend, becomes at last little 
better than an instrument in his hands. 

It will be seen that the object of this paper is not to 
advance the proposition that people ought never to 
listen to advice, however well-timed and salutary it may 
be; were we to endeavour to establish such a principle, 
we should doubtless bring down upon our heads the 
accumulated wrath of fathers, mothers, schoolmasters, 
newspaper critics, parish priests, and all the important 
personages whose position qualifies them to prevent 
the children of humanity from falling into bad ways. 
Our humble design is simply to point out the incon- 
veniences attending that species of advice which should 
neither be given nor taken, or if taken, never acted 
upon. “ Advice gratis” is a term somewhat general in 
its signification, and, therefore, it is as well the reader 
should understand that our title, properly interpreted, 
means “ Advice not wanted.” 





Mew Books. 


Memorns or a Literary Verenan. By R. P. Griures. 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 

In spite of such works as Moore's Life of Byron, Lockhart's 
Life of Scott, and the more recent Life and Correspondence of 
Southey, there is ample room for books like this by Mr. Gil- 
lies, which aim at elucidating the personal and anecdotical 
history of British Literature during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. From the earliest poems of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott to the death of Wordsworth and Jeffrey, what an 
extent and range of intellectual effort ! And numerous as are 
the “Memoirs” and “Correspondences” and “ Remini- 
scences” and “ Conversations” which relate to that period, 
how long must it be before it is exhausted? Why, the one 
section of the nineteenth-century literature of Britain, with 
which Mr. Gillies is most conversant,—that, namely, of what 
may be called the “ Edinburgh School,’"—deserves an elabo- 
rate work to itself. Think of Scott, Jeffrey, Hogg, Wilson, 
Lockhart, Galt, Sir William Hamilton, Dugald Stewart, Dr. 
Thomas Brown, Tytler, the historian, and all their satel- 
lites! Not that Mr. Gillies has nothing to say about other 
than Scottish notabilities, though it is on them that he is 
most voluble. Wordsworth and De Quineey, Sir Egerton 
Brydges and Dr. Maginn, Goethe and Tieck, figure in his 
pages. With most of the celebrated or well-known persons 
whom we have mentioned, Mr. Gillies was on such terms 
that he has generally something new and interesting to 
tellus about them. [ven in these days, when political and 
social topics threaten to absorb all the interest that is not 
spent on selfish and personal objects, there is a large class 
of readers to whom such reminiscences will be welcome. 
We can cordially recommend Mr. Gillies’s lively and “chatty” 
volumes to every one who sympathizes with Dr. Johnson's 
avowal:—“ I am a famished man for literary anecdote.” 





Who is Mr. Gillies? will be the instantaneous remark of 
many of our readers, on perusing this recommendation. 
Mr. Gillies is one of those numerous persons who have con- 
tributed to the intellectual recreation of the public, without 
gaining either fame or fortune, and perhaps this one work 
of his will procure him more of the former than all the 
efforts of a long life of diligent literary exertion. He was 
born towards the end of the last century, the heir of a re- 
spectable patrimony in the north of Scotland,— and was 
educated at Edinburgh for the bar, which he deserted for 
literature. His earliest and perhaps most productive efforts 
were a series of papers on the modern drama of Germany 
and Denmark, in early volumes of Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
At a later period, he was the sole founder of the Foreign 
Quarterly Review. The intermediate space of time was 
filled up by productions, original and translated, of the mul- 
tifarious kind to which a modern man of letters, possessed 
of talent and accomplishment without genius, is in the habit 
of giving birth. We regret to say that, in a worldly sense, 
Mr. Gillies's labours have not been successful. The misfor- 
tunes of friends, the crash of 1825, and the claims of a 
family have long ago swept his patrimony into other hands. 
A good deal of these volumes is occupied by personal 
details of struggle and misfortune, always m&nfully borne, 
and from them the unliterary reader may learn in what ways 
and through what causes there still remains to the literary 
man of the present, the old sole heritage of 

“ Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail.” 
But this is the dark portion of a picture which, on the whole, 
is cheerful and amusing, as we shall now proceed to show. 

As a young litlérateur, Mr. Gillies, about 1809, was a mem- 
ber of the Speculative Society, a debating club of the Edin- 
burgh University, of which its most distinguished alumni 
have been members. To this period belongs the following 
reminiscence of no less a person than 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

“During my time, one of the most lively and facetious 
debaters in the dingy old hall of ‘the Speculative’ was our 
present prime minister. I doubt not that Lord John Rus- 
sell, young as he then was, thought the mock dignity and 
solemnity of the society rather quizzical. However, he 
kept up his attendance and cheerfully took part in its goings 
on. His lordship possibly may remember those meetings 
like shadows or glimpses out of dream-land ; and possibly, 
too, may have wished that he could recall the past, and escape 
from the turmoils of office to the quietude of his drawing- 
room, well-stored with books, at good old Professor Play- 
fair's, or from the glare of St. Stephen's to the twilight 
glimmer of the debating-hall aforesaid. I recollect some of 
these evenings, one in particular, when a hapless member 
had been appointed to act the part of advocate for Queen 
Mary, how Lord John did cut him up, and, by affeeted pity 
and sly sarcasms, demolished all chance of acquittal for that 
unhappy princess,—at least within the walls of ‘the Spe- 
culative.’” 

That Mr. Gillies knew Sir Walter Scott and the Ettrick 
Shepherd, is a matter of course. The strange antiquary, 
John Pinkerton, was also among his friends. In the year 
of 1814, Wordsworth, however, visited Edinburgh, and we 
prefer to give a passage relating to him, rather than to 
others who have been more copiously portrayed. 


WORDSWORTH'S CONVIVIALITY, AND ITS CAUSES. 

“ Among convivial spirits no one could be more joyous 
than Wordsworth; no one could enter more heartily and 
readily into the humours of the passing hour; and among 
eminent authors no one could ever be found more willing 
than he was to make allowances for the faults of others, or 
to afford instruction whenever he met with a pupil whose 
attachment to literature was not founded on vanity or 
affectation. His own lofty and buoyant spirit very obviously 
resulted from three causes—Ist, natural energy of constitu- 
tion and character; 2nd, calmness and wisdom founded on 
moral principles inflexibly firm ; 3rd, of a course of training 
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to him become habitual, namely, the hydropathic (though 
the name of Priessnitz was not then dreamed of), for he 
detested wine and other fermented liquors, and every day 
climbed the mountains, composing his poems and giving 
them utterance in the deepest tone of invocation and inspi- 
ration as he ascended.” 

Wordsworth calls himself in one of his pieces a “ water- 
drinking poet”; and there is a story of De Quincey's, about 
a confession of his that he never got tipsy but once, and 
that was in Milton's chambers at Cambridge. 

Of De Quincey himself, the following notice will be in- 
teresting to many readers :— 

THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 

“ His voice was extraordinary; it came as if from dream- 
land; but it was the most musical and impressive of voices. 
In convivial life, what then seemed to me the most remark- 
able trait of De Quincey’s character, was the power he pos- 
sessed of easily changing the tone of ordinary thought and 
conversation into that of his own dream-land, till his audi- 
tors, with wonder, found themselves moving pleasantly 
along with him in a sphere of which they might have heard 
and read, perhaps, but which had ever appeared to them 
inaccessible, and far, far away! Seeing that he was always 
good-natured and social, he would take part, at commence- 
ment, in any sort of tattle or twaddle. The talk might be 
of ‘ beeves,’ and he could grapple with them if expected to 
do so; but his musical cadences were not in keeping with 
such work, and, in a few minutes (not without some 
strictly logical sequence), he could escape at will from 
beeves to butterflies, and thence to the soul's immortality ; 
to Plato, and Kant, and Sehelling, and Fichte, to Milton's 
early years and Shakspeare’s sonnets, to Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, to Homer and Aischylus, to St. Thomas of 
Aguin, St. Basil, and St. Chrysostom. But he by no means 
excluded themes from real life, according to his own views 
of that life, but would recount profound mysteries from his 
own experiences, visions that had come over him in his 
loneliest walks among the mountains, and passages within 
his own personal knowledge, illustrating, if not proving, the 
doctrines of dreams, of warnings, of second-sight, and mes- 
merism. And whatsoever the subject might be, every one 
of his sentences (or of his chapters, I mightsay) was woven 
into the most perfect logical texture, and’ uttered in a tone 
of sustained melody,” 

De Quincey strengthened Mr. Gillies in his German 
studies, and when the year 1821 came round, little per- 
suasion was needed to induce him to make a tour in Ger- 
many, Which was then comparatively untrodden ground to 
tourists. At Dresden he partook of “ esthetic tea” with 
Tieck, whom he describes as “in his attire and tout ensemble 
exhibiting the cut of an English country gentleman ; his 
expression of features was bland and tranquil, with an indi- 
cation now and then, by a slight movement of the lips and 
twinkle of the eye, that he was not without a disposition 
to sarcastic humour.” 

But many and varied as are the interesting passages 
which we could select anywhere in Mr. Gillies’s volumes, the 
fear of the editorial powers is before our eyes, and we shall 
hasten to conclude with some extracts from the record of 
Mr. Gillies’s visit to 

wermar, In 1821. 

“All the world knows that Weimar was formerly cele- 
brated as the abode of eminent, literary men, but the som- 
mité of that society had disappeared one after another, till 
Goethe, always isolated and pre-eminent in character, was 
left almost utterly alone. The town never had been en- 
livened by resources of trade and commerce, and, though 
still a residenz, it now appeared in a sad state of decadence. 
The Prime Minister, Goethe, was far advanced in years; 
the duke and the ducal family were, I suppose, not distin- 
guished for mental energy, as we heard of them neither 
good nor bad. One might say at Weimar, that nothing 
seemed truly flourishing and vivacious but the noble ver- 
dant trees in the park. They, at all events, were quite as 
lively now, waving their leaves and blossoms in the sum- 
mer breeze, as in the bright days when Schiller directed the 
court-theatre, and composed his “ Wallenstein” and “ Don 





Carlos.” The ducal palace (deserted, however, for the 
summer months) still existed, of course ; so did the theatre, 
the royal library, museums, and picture galleries, all open 
to the public ; but where was the public? So silent was the 
air, and so few people were visible, that Weimar might seem 
almost a deserted place, the mere ghost of a residenz. To 
my notions, therefore, it was out of sight the most attractive 
town which we had yet visited. In such a place it could 
not possibly be difficult to find lodgings; an author in 
search of retirement might profit by the park, the theatre, 
the books, antiquities, and pictures, in a mood of the most 
enviable tranquillity.” 

Unprovided with any letter of introduction, Mr. Gillies 
penned a few lines requesting an interview, and found him- 
self straightway admitted into 

GOETHE'S HOUSE. 

“We had time enough to wonder at the absence of all 
luxurious or costly appliances in the salle de reception. Some 
few busts and statues there were, it is true, also a grand 
pianoforte, or, as I rather think, it was a harpsichord, from 
the days of Weither and Charlotte, and of course there were 
chairs, and a table with some few books. But, alas! the 
dark oak floor was uncarpeted, and if we had a feeling of 
cold even at midsummer, what must have been the atmo- 
sphere of thatroom in a dreary winter's day, even supposing 
that the stove had its due supply of wood and turf.” 


After a little waiting, there appeared 


GOETHE, ZTAT. 72. 

“ The door opened from the further end of the reception- 
room, and as his excellency’s tall, gaunt form, big ina 
long blue surtout, which hung loosely on him, slowly ad- 
vanced, he had veritably the air and aspect of a revenant, 
His was not an appearance, but an apparition. a pares | 
and unmistakeably, he had belonged to another world whi 
had long sinee passed away; but malgré attenuation and 
some traces of impaired health (such as a yellow suffusion 
of the eyeballs), there were, nevertheless, indications that 
the smouldering fire of youth yet lingered in that gaunt 
frame, and that, though he had belonged to a past world, he 
was yet perfectly able to sustain a part in the present.” 

Mr. Gillies found himself at first in an embarrassing 
position, for “Goethe advanced in profound silence, ina 
mood, seemingly, of utter abstraction, and, after the manner 
of ghosts in general, he waited to be spoken to.” A con- 
versation did spring up, principally about mutual acquain- 
tances—but the fear of the editorial powers forces us to bid 
here an abrupt farewell to our entertaining “literary 
veteran,” * 





DO NOT GO TO TARTARY. 
The general scope of your letter afforded no indications of 
insanity, but some particular points raised a scruple. For 
God's sake, don't think any more of “ Independent Tartary.” 
What are you to do among such Ethiopians? Is there no 
lineal descendant of Prestor John? Is the chair empty? 
Is the sword unswayed? Depend upon it, they ‘ll never 
make you their king as long as any branch of that t 
stock is remaining. I tremble for your Christianity. They 
will certainly circumcise you. Read Sir John Mandeville’s 
travels to cure you, or come over to England. There isa 
Tartar man now exhibiting at Exeter ‘Change. Come and 
talk with him, and hear what he says first. Indeed, he is no 
very favourable specimen of his countrymen! But, per- 
haps, the best thing you can do is to try to get the idea out 
of your head. For this purpose, repeat to yourself every 
night, after you have said your prayers, the words “ Inde- 
pendent Tartary, Independent Tartary,” two or three times, 
and associate with them the idea of oblivion (‘tis Hartley's 
method with obstinate memories), or say, “ Independent, 
Independent, have I not already got an independence?” That 
was a clever way of the old puritan’s pure divinity. M 
dear friend, think what a sad pity it would be to bury suc 
parts in heathen countries, among nasty, unconversable, 
horse-belching, Tartar people! Some say they are canni- 
bals; and then conceive a Tartar fellow eating my friend, 
and adding the cool malignity of mustard and vinegar!— 
Charles Lamb's Letters. 
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@riginal Poetry. 
RIZPAH. 
2 Samvet, xxi. 


Tuere was a dell in Judah — solemn trees, 
The sombre cypress, and the mournful yew, 
Closed their dark foliage round, and not a breeze, 
Warm from the genial south, e’er murmured thro’; 
The bitter northern blast alone tumultuous blew. 


The birds were silent there ; the nightingale, 
The eremite of song, would flee its shade ; 
The gnarled trunks hid in their leafy veil, 
For owls and bats alone a covert made, 
And sunbeams never cheered that darksome forest glade. 


There was a deed of darkness done within; 
The foulest record in the Book of Time; 
Seven were slain, guiltless of proven sin, 
Unheard, unjudged, were murdered in their prime, 
At superstition’s cry to avenge a father’s crime. 
. * * * * . 


There was a rock in Judah, Aye bedewed 
With tears from aged eyes, was o'er it spread 
A sackcloth veil, while ever near it stood, 
A haggard mother, wailing for the dead ; 
And curse on curse poured down upon the tyrant’s head. 


With eyeballs blind with weeping, there she stood, 
Prey for the cruel wind and scorching sun ; 
Her only task to scare the feathered brood, 
That flocked around her—while her ery would run, 
“Oh! God of Justice! this in thy dread name was done !” 


Long years have passed away-—and rock and dell, 
Mother and king, have crumbled into dust ; 
But blood and tears are ringing out tie knell, 
“Shame on the murderer !"— Bright names cannot 
rust— 
And foul names cannot brighten !—God is ever just. 
H. G. H. 


STANZAS. 


I saw her in the pride of youth, 

Her cheek lit up with love and beauty, 
When, bright with innocence and truth, 

Hope led her to the shrine of duty ; 
A bridal wreath lay at her feet 

That was to deck her brow the morrow — 
Emblem of pleasures frail as sweet, 

The treacherous joys that herald sorrow. 


Again I saw her—years had fled, 

And with them every trace of gladness— 
She looked one risen from the dead 

In mute and monumental sadness. 
Her brow seemed sacred unto care— 

No sigh was breathed, no word was spoken— 
A holy grief had graven there 

The record of a spirit broken. 


Once more I saw her—life in death, 

With gentlest change, was calmly shrouded, 
Bequeathing, with its latest breath, 

The look of earliest youth unclouded. 
Upon her cheek the hues were warin: 

The spirit, as it passed its portal, 
Had left upon that loveliest oe 

The impress of a grace immortal. 





CALM AT SEA. 
From Goethe. 


Derrest calm is on the ocean, 
Motionless the waters sleep, 
And the skipper sees disheartened 
Everywhere a glassy deep. 
Not a breath on any side! 
Awful calm, as of the grave! 
On the boundless waters wide 
Not the heaving of a wave! 
G. B. 





THE POET'S DEATH. 


Tue lattice wide was opened where the dying Poet lay, 

That his own dear Nurse — old Nature — might cheer 
him on his way ; 

And kindly oft she looked on him, and sadly sweet she 
siniled, 

And strove to hide the tears that fell fast for her foster 
child; 

The soft south winds came stealing in, with many a 
chosen sweet, 

To hover o'er his couch and fan his fever's burning heat; 

They spoke in mystic words of lore, but he knew what 
they said, 

And felt that friendly spirits kept their watch around 
his bed, 

That hung there for his every word, and then went forth 
to tell 

Each hill and dale, and wood and stream, of him that 
loved them well: 

How the wheat bowed back and whispered low together 
as they passed, 

And looked up at his sad pale face, and then sank down 
aghast ! 

Whilst the rippling waves o'er all the fields one shudder 
vast became, 

And a shadow fell on the sinking sun and quenched the 
hills of flame ; 

The old mill-wheel turn'd slowly round, and the strokes 
were thick and dull, 

But they seemed to the Poet's ear to sound in numbers 
strangely full, 

For a fearful gift of hearing, as but dying man may know, 

(That he may hear the blessings of his friends before 


he go) ‘ 

Came o'er him in a moment with a sharp and sudden 
pain, 

With a drooping of the eyelids, and a reeling of the 
brain : 

And the little birds their songs began in mournful notes 
to raise, 


Mingled with many voices, chanting a hymn of praise, 

And the honeysuckle’s incense mixed with the heaven- 
breath, 

And the Poet's prayer was broken, hush'd by the hand 
of death. 


James Payry. 





ON TIME. 
Tak not to me of Time, I know it not, 
Or, but from memory, 
My soul hath long received its freedom ; 
What then is Time to me? 
"Tis but the pealing of some village clock— 
Some tolling forth a hideous dismal sound, 
That knows not what it preaches ! 
To the immortal spirits 
It is a thing of earth; 
And hath no more existence in the sky 
Than mortals have in denser elements, 
Than the created world. T. G. W. 
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ON BEING A GRANDFATHER. 
By Joun ACKERLOS. 


I po not generally quarrel with Destiny. I take the 
world and my own individual lot in it as I find it, and 
thank Heayen that the former is so lovely, and that the 
latter is so much better than my deserts. But there 
is one hiatus in my existence that I cannot help deplor- 
ing. I regret that I was not born a grandfather! To 
have grandchildren, to be invested with the dignity 
and the patronage which age and grandfathership 
bestow, appears to me one of the crowning glories of 
our mortal course. An old man gazing blandly on the 
arrows he has shot forth upon the world, and upon 
those arrows’ arrows, is like the slow setting of an 
autumn sun, when it looks forth cooled and broadly 
upon a world it has fructified and is leaving. He sits 
in his chair and reads his newspaper, and bouncing 
granddaughters call in upon him, and jump upon his 
knee and kiss his old lips, and pat his withered cheeks, 
and he strokes their smooth tresses, and touches the 
damask bloom upon their faces, and smiles upon them, 
and is happy. Stick in hand, he sallies forth to call 
upon some of his offshoots, and as he loiters along 
the streets, the neighbours hail him with a cheerful 
good-morrow, or a respectful bow, as due to a patriarch 
and an elder. Arrived at his daughter's dwelling, a 
swarm of little urchins gather round him. Bob seizes his 
stick and rears it in a corner; Mary takes his hat and 
hangs it on the peg: Marian, and Tom, and little 
Harry raise a cry of joyful welcome, and cluster round 
his knees, while their mother unties his neckerchief, and 
assists in divesting him of his top-coat. He is led to 
the easy chair by the fireside; every eye beams affec- 
tion on him; his minutest wants are anticipated. He 
gives small coins, and oranges, and sweetmeats, to his 
little pleasant admirers, and rejoices in the idea that 
though he depart, strength and beauty still remain, 
and the full blood of high humanity shall still pour on. 
Then at Christmas-tide, when all the family gathers 
together, and sons from London and grandsons from 
abroad return for a few days to his snug retirement, 
how happy and important is the old veteran! The 
veriest nonsense he can say is listened to as though 
it were the utterance of a prophet. They drink his 
health—they give him the first slice of the blazing 
plum-pudding—they call to mind bygone Christmases ; 
and the lights and shadows of a life are grouped in 
harmony before him. Im the evening he rehearses 
his childhood—he staggers through blind-man's buff, 
his little descendants making him believe in a fictitious 
agility, by pretending that he escapes their grasp—he 
leads all the family under the misseltoe, from his old 
wife down to the smallest grandchild, and even drags 
out the ancient cook from her kitchen, and, amid 
screams of delight, kisses her. Then how he laughs 
at the magic-lantern—how slyly he throws salt into 
the snap-dragon, and turns every one blue as a ten- 
weeks’ corpse—how he will insist on hobbling through 
Sir Roger, and boasts that he used to dance dewn 
everybody when he was a boy; ay, and can do it yet. 
Pity the sorrows of a poor young man! I am only 
a nephew, a cousin, a son, a brother, a husband (you 
remember how I courted and married Lucy B—— ); 
but neither am I a grandfather, nor can I be permitted 
to act as a grandfather. I never see my young cousins 
but I want them to cluster round me, perch on my 
knee, and let me mix in all their antic games ; but they 
will not let me. The eldest treats me as his equal, 
with abominable impudence, and my love changes to 
visions of an admonitory kick! His sister! why she 
blushes when I shake her hand, Heaven only knows 
what she would do if I were to kiss her! The little 
ones care less than they are themselves for me; they 
think I shall spoil their games, if I meddle with them. 





They wonder when they shall have a tail-coat like 
cousin John; and scorn me because I have not got 
huge whiskers like their papa. I never see a pretty 
aunt, with her youngest in her arms, but I long to bend 
over her, and kiss her and bless her; but what would 
she say to sucha thing? Slap my face, perchance, and 
forbid me the house. ‘Thus, I have my love thrust back 
upon me— it is dammed up in my heart—grows stag- 
nant—I feel that I get daily more and more misan- 
thropic—whereas, if I had only been born a grand- 
father, I know that I should have been as benevolent 
and good a soul as there is on the earth. 

Bide my time! Yes; I know that if I live long 
enough, if I am blessed with young Ackerloses, if they 
are blessed in a similar manner, that I shall have my 
desire and be a grandfather. But then observe the 
number of “ ifs” in that short sentence. Before one is 
a grandfather, there is an unfortunate necessity for 
one’s being a father. Now, you have to keep your own 
children, but you haven't to keep other people's, and at 
the same time you can have all the advantages from 
their children that you can possibly have from your 
own. Ah, me! Before I can recover the ground I 
have unfortur itely lost in not being born a grandfather, 
I must become a father,—must spend sleepless nights 
with a little wretch yelling in the most unreasonable 
manner in my room. I must write out my health, my 
brain, and completely exhaust all vis in me, whether 
for love or hate, to keep Lucy and her round dozen in 


| food and raiment. And even supposing that I survive till 


they are married,—why, I become a grandfather when I 
have ceased to be one in its higher meanings, and per- 
haps receive the visits of my grandchildren in my re- 
treat in the Charterhouse, or in the workhouse whereto 
I am legally chargeable. I do not see the justice of 
my case. I shall petition. 

The door opens and Lucy enters, while I have been 
brooding over my wrongs in a tobacco-reeking study, 
with a printer’s devil whistling “Jeannette and Jean- 
not” on the landing; she has been strolling in the 
fresh air, and has returned, with a bunch of crocuses 
and cowslips, redolent with health and beauty. By 
magnetic influence her health banishes my brooding. 
I have walked by deputy, and I am refreshed. My case 
no more seems hard. If I had my wish and were a 
grandfather, where would be the strong heart’s-rapture 
wherewith I hail the return of Luey—where the high 
pleasure of combating the world with vigour, and feel- 
ing that what I have, I have won? Besides, it now 
oceurs to me that I omitted a very important consi- 
deration. The pleasure of a grandsire is not merely 
in the fact of being reverenced, and loved, and having 
an unlimited kissing license. It lies deeper and wider, 
and opens up the grandest truths of existence. His 
pleasure, where it is a worthy pleasure, consists in the 
feeling of a life well-spent, of a battle and vietory. He 
feels that he came upon the world an individual, that 
he took up his burden and bore it manfully; that he 
gradually won himself a standing’place ; that he spread 
his tent and built his vineyard with labour, and watered 
it with tears; that God prospered his brave son, and 
gave him a teeming harvest in the autumn to reward 
the painful sowing of the spring. 

Couragio, then. I, too, will be a grandfather, if I 
live. Courage and en avant! 





A WORD TO PHILOLOGISTS. 

Though a linguist should pride himself to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he have not 
studied the solid things in them, he were nothing so much 
to be esteemed a learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman 
competently wise in his mother dialect only.—Milton. 


AN INCORRIGIBLE MISER. 
Old Elwes, having heard a very eloquent discourse on 
charity, remarked,—* This sermon so strongly proves the 
necessity of alms, I haye almost a mind to beg.” 
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FRIEDRICH SCHLEGEL. 
By Parson Frank. 


HeErper, who began his career as an author two years 
before the birth of Friedrich Schlegel, gave an unpre- 
cedented impulse to the culture of general literature in 
Germany. He originated little, but he developed much. 
He enlisted public attention in the cause of neglected 
foreign genius, leading his recruits through fresh woods 
and pastures new. Like our own Lockhart, he directed 
admirers of the ballad to the rich stores of Spain, and 
of Lockhart’s own fatherland ; and the songs of Israel's 
chief singers, and the traditions of stalwart Northmen, 
and the fables clustered round the history of Brahma, 
were finely interpreted by their able and earnest expo- 
sitor. 

Both the Schlegels followed in the walk of the 
Weimar pastor. Friedrich, the younger brother, 
achieved his best successes in critical rather than 
original composition. His lectures on the Literature 
of all Nations*—by some considered his chef-deuvre 
—exhibits much of Herder’s syneretistic catholic 
taste — embracing the study of Hellenic genins,+ 
whether in poetry, or metaphysics, or history,—the 
“ jmitative” writings of ancient Rome in the same de- 
partments,—the theosophic extravaganzas of Indian 
mythology,—the quaint tales and legends and min- 
strelsy of medieval Germany, and Italy's contemporary 
authorship,—Spain and Calderon, Portugal and Ca- 
miéens. He did not, indeed, confine himself to the 
useful though secondary office of critical exposition, for 
he published a collection of poems, a romantic tragedy 
named Alarkos, and that once-celebrated novel, Lucinda, 
with which Schleiermacher was so enraptured that he, 
grave divinity doctor as he was, wrote letters of magni- 
loquent panegyric to illustrate its beauties. But it is 
by his other works that Schlegel is most durably and 
honourably known. And a broad base they form on 
which to erect a column in memoriam. 





* Of which a translation is published by Messrs. Black- 
wood. It is all very well for a few dons and principalities 
and powers to sneer at translations of foreign literature, and 
to say you cannot enjoy these works except in the original, 
where a thousand delicate touches and home-bred beauties 
exist, all or most of which evaporate in the hands of the 
redacteur, however skilful he may be. That such beauties 
do suffer diminution, and sometimes demolition (especially 
poetry), in the process of translation, may be readily 
allowed; but it by no means follows that we cannot enjoy 

he English version. It may be a moditied and mutilated 
kind of enjoyment, comparatively speaking, but absolute 
enjoyment it is to all but the fastidious. After all, it is a 
very limited number that are so intimately familiar with the 
minute niceties and idiomatic peculiarities and curiose 
felicitates of a foreign language, as to be able to thoroughly 
appreeiate them; not one out of twenty who are said to 
know German, or Italian, or Spanish, can do this ; and un- 
less we can, why affect a sham interest in the original, the 
idiosyncrasies of which are hidden from our eyes? If you 
can’t enjoy Carlyle’s version of “ Wilhelm Meister,” you are 
either a quite awful scholar or a quite prodigious bore. 
Coleridge has been thought by some to have improved 
Schiller’s “ Wallenstein.” Professor Wilson very natu 
prays Heaven to bless the man who invented translation, 
and to bless translators all—especially those who give us in 
English all thoughts, rich and rare, that took lifé in foreign 
attire, and continue to charm human hearts, in a change of 
light that sometimes shows them even more beautiful than 
when they first had a place among airy creatures. 

+ By which Schlegel was originally fascinated, until the 
medieval mania seized and transported him into the bosom 
of the medieval church. “In my first youth,” he says, in 
the preface to the sixth volume of his Collected Works,— 
“from the age of seventeen and upwards, the writings of 
Plato, the Greek tragedians, and Winkelmann’s enthusiastic 
works, formed the intellectual world in which I lived, and 
where I strove to represent to myself the ideas and images 
of ancient gods and heroes.” 





He was born at Hanover, in March 1772. Intended 
by his father for commercial pursuits, his love of let- 
ters versus ledgers, which was significantly and in- 
creasingly manifested during his school-days, sufficed 
to cancel the paternal decree, and to ensure its own in- 
dulgence by a life devoted to literature. Having 
studied at Leipsig, the Alma Mater of Jean Paul and 
other noble Teutones—and with 

“ Companions true, 

At the U- 

niversity of Géttingen,” 
as Canning { facetiously has it—he joined his brother, 
Augustus Wilhelm, and assisted in his literary enter- 
prises. He resided in Berlin and Dresden for some 
time—married a widowed daughter of the renowned 
Moses Mendelssohn—settled in Jena—adopted the 
tomish faith (together with his spirituelle Frau) at 
Cologne in 1805—spent some years in Paris—and the 
remainder for the most part in Vienna. His death oe- 
curred at Dresden in 1829. This biography presents 
but little incident—few salient points. The “ head 
and front” of its interest, so far as action is concerned, 
is to be found in the circumstance of his abjuring Pro- 
testantism—a step which very materially influenced 
his writings as well as his inner life. Of course, he 
has been charged with all kinds of unworthy and sinis- 
ter motives; in particular, his susceptibility to the 
temptations of court pension and patronage has been 
assumed, and treated agreeably to the spirit of such 
assumptions. He is, therefore, highly unpopular with 
a large section of his countrymen ; which unpopularity 
is traced, by Menzel among others, to his coming for- 
ward as a philosophical historian, with the “ mercenary 
pen of a partisan” § in religion and polities. His 
English editor, Mr. James B. Robertson, is so fasci- 
nated by Schlegel’s views in both these provinces, that 

Whatever is, is right, 
in the distinguished “ renegade.” Mr. Robertson 
says that few would be ignorant or shameless enough 
to impeach the “ purity of the motives which directed 
Schlegel in this the most important act of his life.” |! 
The few, however, have been found, and the impeach 
ment has been made. Less partial criticism—steering 
between the idolatry of Robertson and the iconoclasm 
of Bérne—has igwored the change and rebuked the 
prosecutors of it. It has seen and said that Schlegel’s 
“ perversion” (to use a phrase made popular by the 
doings of what Sydney Smith called the Newman-iacs) 
was in accordance with the natural bent of his mind, and 
the whole course and direction of his early studies ; 
“in every page of his writings we find a powerful ima- 
gination, almost struggling to pass the utmost limits of 
human intelligence, and at the same time a fond 
attachment to forms, especially those that were sanc- 
tioned by antiquity. To such a mind there was a mys- 
tic meaning, a perfect poetry, in the imposing forms of 
the Catholic church irresistibly attractive."** The 
candid reader will be slow to join, as Mr. Carlyle says, 
in an outery of “ renegade” against this man—but 
will see in his philosophical treatises “traces of a 
high, far-seeing, earnest spirit, to whom ‘ Austria's 
Pensions,’ and Austria altogether were but a light 
matter to the finding and vitally appropriating of truth. 
Let us respect the sacred mystery of a person; rush 
not irreverently into man’s Holy of Holies! Were the 
lost little one....found sucking its dead mother on 
the field of carnage, could it be other than a spectacle 
for tears?” ++ Schlegel was one who regarded the past 
in colours of enchantment lent by distanee, and the 
present in all its rude matter-of-fact reality. He saw 


t In the Rovers. 

§ Menzel’s German Literature, Vol. TV. 

|| Literary Life of I’. Schlegel, prefixed to translations of 
Philosophy of History. 

** Atheneum 1835, p. 925. 

++ Edinburgh Review, No. CYIII. (1881). 
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the sun set, in the language of H. Heine,* and looked 
mournfully towards the place where it sank, and 
mourned over the night-darkness which he saw ad- 
vancing ; but he guessed not that a New Aurora shone 
already on the other side.+ 

His career as an author began in 1794, when he 
published a brief essay on the different schools of 
Greek poetry—and, though only in his twenty-second 
year, he gave evidence of intimacy not merely with the 
supreme divinities and elder gods of Attica, but with 
the di minores and minimi of Alexandria. According 
to an indulgent judge, this essay displays a delicacy of 
observation and an originality of views which announce 
the great critic.| Then came the Distina, a treatise 
on the female condition in ancient Greece; and the 
arallel between Cesar and Alexander. These were 
ollowed by larger works on the Greeks and Romans, 
and the History of Greek Poetry. The latter under- 
taking he once designed to make complete and all- 
comprehensive — after the mode now adopted by 
Colonel Mure—but his courage failed when he looked 
around and saw the general conflict provoked by Wolf 
and Nitzech, and so many others on the Homeric ques- 
tion. Schlegel was no Niebuhr in principles of radical 
reform as applied to the “glorious constitution” of 
antiquity, no Strauss in unconditional allegiance to 
a theory of myths. Doubtless this theory, let us 
remark by the way, contains elements of truth which 
admit of wide application, and which suggest results 
of the last importance. There can, however, be 
as little doubt that the theory may be, and has 
been, stretched beyond its sufficiently elastic eom- 
pass. Were it to be distended as violently as 
some would have it, what revolutions, what mys- 
teries, what extravagances may not posterity distil 
from this our Present Time! Fancy them asking, in a 
royal odtavo volume, whether Prince Albert ever ex- 
isted, or whether he was merely the ideal of that Ger- 
man influence to which England was subject in the 
ante-historical nineteenth century; whether Mr. Jo- 
seph Hume was a flesh-and-blood actuality, or only just 
the “tottle of the whole” tendencies of the age to 
economize pounds, shillings, and pence; whether Car- 
lyle or Cobden were distinct personalities, or only the 
converse phases of a popular idea, construed out of the 
depths of a twofold spiritual longing—an interesting 
symbol, significant of the direction of public sympathies, 
in that epoch when the triumphant prosperity of the 
nation was figured by impersonating Victory in female 
form, and placing her on the throne. That corpulent 
concrete, Sydney Smith, may be rarified into the abstract 
type of social humour,—Lamartine into the shadowy 
nominalism of a thing called Stump Oratory. The 
sceptics will deny that Wordsworth had anything what- 
ever to do with the Excursion, and will talk themselves 
dry-as-dust respecting the possible thousand-and-one 
meanings of that abrupt monosyllable “Boz.” They 
will prove to demonstration that Southey is the generic 
title of at least a dozen authors—one of whom wrote 
verses, another reviews, another lives of admirals and 
methodists, while another was a Jacobin (which word 
will occasion a solemn onomatological disquisition), and 
another a thorough-paced Tory (a term suggestive of 
an inquiry,—any specimens extant? fossil or other- 
wise ?). But these fancies are as sober as they are 
garrulous. Return we to Schlegel. 





* Zur Geschichte der neuesten schinen Literatur, &e. 

+ “Friedrich Schlegel once called the historian an in- 
verted prophet. ‘This is the best designation of himself. He 
hated the present, the future frightened him, and his pro- 
phetical looks penetrated only into the past, which he loved.” 
—Heine : Ibid. 

t J. B. Robertson. 

§ Of which a translation is published by Mr. Bohn, in the 
fourth volume of his Standard Library edition of F. 
Schlegel’s works. 








During his stay in France he produced his articles 
on the early poetry of Spain, Italy, Portugal, and 
Provence; his much-admired sthetics, &c. These, 
together with some of his expositions of Hindoo litera- 
ture, have been recently “done into English,” of a 
graceful and lucid kind, forming a volume in the series 
of Mr. H. G. Bohn, to whom Schlegel is materially in- 
debted for whatever Anglican repute he enjoys. The 
lectures on Modern History were read in Vienna, in 
the year 1810; those on Ancient and Modern Literature 
in 1812; about which time he started a daily paper, 
the Austrian Observer, which became the organ of 
Metternich and the aprés nous le déluge government. 
In 1820 he established a journal entitled Concordia, 
of a religious and political character. In 1827 he 
delivered his lectures on the Philosophy of Life, and 
those on Language in the following year, which was his 
last. Besides these elaborate productions, he wrote a 
profusion of magazine and review articles, published 
in the Atheneum, which he conducted in union 
with his brother, Tieck, and Hardenberg (Novalis), 
the German Museum, the Vienna Quarterly Review, &c. 
His industry, of the true German type, was untiring and 
exuberant; up-hill work daunted him not; his paces, 
if never very spirited, continued steady and vigorous to 
the last, and he died in harness. 

Schlegel’s philosophy is so ingrained with a Romish 
colouring, that it is little in request with an age of pro- 
gress. It is hazy with the mysticism of centuries dear 
beyond all others to De Maistres, and Puseys, and 
Fabers. It is crotchety with ecclesiastic symbclism, 
exaggerated typology, and arbitrary exegesis. As you 
read you see the smoke of incense rising, making dim 
all things around. Fichte is reported to have cautioned 
Von Ense,—* I would not have you pin your faith too 
closely to these Schlegels; I know them well; the 
elder brother wants depth, and the younger clearness.” 
Heine complains that all Friedrich’s writings were 
composed with an arriére-pensée to his Romanism and 
the interest of his church.| Goethe said on one occa- 
sion, that the Schlegels, with all their fine natural 
gifts, had been unhappy all their lives long, because 
they wished to be and do something more than nature 
had given them capacity for; and that Friedrich, the 
younger of these Dioscouri, choked himself at last with 
the eternal chewing of moral and religious absurdities, 
Menzel has described the ancient church, of which 
Schlegel declared himself a champion, as presenting 
in these days a sublime and tragical spectacle—some- 
times a Medea, sometimes a Niobe, exciting alternately 
horror and compassion; incurably wounded, yet unable 
to die; filled with a richness of inward ideas, and ac- 
customed to dominion and love, yet finding neither arms 
nor hearts to receive it; like old king Lear, expelled 
from its possessions, and begging before the doors of 
its imperial sons-in-law, ill-used, plundered, imprisoned, 
—and seeing the loved but misapprehended Cordelia, 
the deepest belief of the heart, cruelly murdered. 
Schelling had taught Schlegel to give heed to history, 
and to emulate the spirit of a laudator temporis acti ; 
but Schlegel omitted another and equally prominent 
principle in Schelling’s doctrine—respect for the pro- 
gressive and the growing.** In the Philosophy of His. 
tory this one-sided conservative tendency is unplea- 
santly obtrusive—as also in the Modern History and 
the lectures on literature. Schlegel mounts his hobby, 
and rides it rough-shod over facts, as others drive a 
coach-and-six through an Act of Parliament. The 
same prejudice, in a milder form, mars the interest of 


|| “To which,” says Mr. Gostick, “ he often sacrifices the 
fair and candid statement of facts."—German Literature, 
p. 279. Heine's remark is called by Dr. O. B. Wolff “a re- 
yroach at once impartial and true, and at the same time the 
srt that weighs upon this highly-gifted man."—Athe- 
neum, 1835. 

** Das Werdende: literally, the becoming. 
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the Philosophies of Life and Language, which, how- 
ever, abound with elevated and ennobling sentiments, 
and which Mr. Carlyle* has eulogised as full of deep 
meditation, wherein the infinite mystery of Life, if not 
represented, is decisively recognised,—and therefore 
deserving the best regard of all earnest thinkers. 

Schlegel’s purely literary stand-point is important, 
in its relation to the reaction of romanticism against 
the old school of German literature. In the cause of 
romantic poetry, and in opposition to “ duncedom” and 
mediocrity, he joined his successful efforts to those of 
his brother, Ludwig Tieck, Clemens Brentano, Arnim, 
Novalis, and other able men. This “ far-famed cam- 
paign,” as Carlyle calls it, against the trivialities of the 
old school, succeeded in “ driving it back to the very 
confines of its native Cimmeria.”+ 

The novel Lucinda, it is generally agreed, is un- 
worthy of so religious a philosopher. Menzel speaks 
most indignantly of “ this shameless book,” in which 
“ pleasure” is palliated with artistic enthusiasm, and 
proclaimed a religion. It is true that Schleiermacher 
and others glorified Lucinda as a gospel worthy of all 
acceptation,—some pronouncing it without exception 
the finest thing in the language. But its fame is now 
believed to be traditional only; meet destiny for a book 
of confessions, “ in which a witty and voluptuous 
woman, who sophisticates over voluptuousness, is de- 
picted without nature and without truth.{ The refine- 
ment imparted to a subject of this kind, renders it the 
more open to objection. Subtle, latent poisons are 
the worst of all. 

We have said that Schlegel died in harness. He 
had delivered nine lectures on the Philosophy of Lan- 
guage, and was in the act of preparing the tenth, when 
the stroke of sickness arrested his pen in the middle 
of a sentence. He had commenced a paragraph with 
these highly significant words, to which the cireum- 
stances of the case lend a singular interest :—* Das 
ganz vollendete und volkommne verstehen selbst, ABER" 
.... (“But the complete and perfect knowledge”....) 
and could write no more. This was about eleven at 
night, and in two hours from that time he was a 
corpse.§ Finely has it been said that “a solemn 
mournful feeling comes over us when we see this last 
work of Frederick Schlegel, the unwearied seeker, end 
abruptly in the middle; and, as if he had not found, 
as if emblematical of much, end with an ‘ aber /’ — 
with a‘ but—'! This was the last word that came 
from the pen of Frederick Schlegel; about eleven at 
night he wrote it down, and there paused, sick; at one 
in the morning, Time for him had merged in eternity ; 
he was, as we say, no more.”|| It is conventional to 
class sudden death with things evil. It may be quite 
properly associated with “ accidental” death, as being 
abrupt and extraordinary, but we do not see the cor- 
rectness of calling it unnatural. Is it true, either, that 
Nature cherishes in us a shuddering antipathy to such 
a process of dissolution? We are perhaps referred to 
the litany of the Anglican Church, wherein it is depre- 
cated; but to this we may rely, as an orthodox argu- 
mentum ad hominem, that so stanch a churchman as 
Southey considered this very prayer in the Litany a 
relic of Romish error, death without confession and 
absolution being regarded by the Romanist as the most 
dreadful of all calamities. The laureate regarded in- 
stantaneous and unforeseen death as the very happiest 
of all modes of decease, and as even more desirable for 
the sake of surviving friends than for our own.** 

* Miscellanies, Vol. 11. (Art. “ Characteristics” ) 

+ Ibid. (Art. “‘ Novalis”). t 0. B. Wolff. 

§ It is said he induced apoplexy by habitual over-eating. 

|| Edinburgh Review, No. CVIII. 

** As to the last clause, opinions may still more decisively 
vary. In Mrs. Gaskili’s Mary Barton, for instance, blind 
Margaret says:—“ Not that I think sudden death so bad a 
thing; it’s easy, and there's no terrors for him as dies. For 
them as survives if 's very hard.” 








Be propitiated, reader, for this digression, by the 
sudden dissolution of the entire article. 





THE GLEANER. 


1. The following curious case of death from thirst is men- 
tioned by Brillat-Savarin. In 1787, one of Louis XVI.’s 
body-guard was at the tavern with some of his 
Being reproached with filling his glass more frequently 
than the others, he made a wager not to drink anything 
for four-and-twenty hours. The night passed without in- 
convenience; but at the point of day he felt it hard to go 
without his usual glass of brandy. All the forenoon he was 
po anxious and uncomfortable. He came and went, rose 
and sat down without apparent reason, and seemed as if he 
did not know what to do. At one o'clock, feeling ill, he went 
to bed. Those around him urged him to drink something, 
but he resisted their entreaties, and maintained that he 
would get on very well till the evening. He wished, no 
doubt, to gain the wager, and had a soldier's pride in not 
appearing to yield to pain. No great change was noticeable 
in him till half-past seven, when he became suddenly worse, 
and died shortly after, without being able to taste a glass of 
wine which was offered to him. 

2. In Benjamin Constant’s eloquent book on Religion, it is 
stated, that, when the Tartars conquered the Chinese, they 
ordered them to shave their heads after the Tartar fashion ; 
but that many of the Chinese preferred death to a com- 
pliance with the order, lest their souls, appearing bald before 
their ancestors, should not be recognised or welcomed by 
them. 

3. In a work on Geography, published at Paris so lately as 
1825, we are informed the mists and fogs in England some- 
times continue for whole months; that guards are placed all 
along the border to prevent the Scottish wolves coming 
into England; and that all the Scotch wear the kilt and the 
other articles of Highland costume. 

4. Madame De Staél, to give an idea of the awkwardness 
of the English women, used to say that they had two left 
hands; some one else said that they were very beautiful, 
but that they wanted that grace which is more beautiful 
than beauty. 

5. In the last edition of the “ Conversations-Lexicon,” 
Mr. Leigh Hunt is spoken of as the younger brother of Mr. 
Henry Hunt, the famous radical agitator, though they were 
not, in the most distant degree, related. In the same work 
Isaac Disraeli is confounded with his son Benjamin, and the 
“Coningsby” of the latter is attributed to the former, the 
author of the notice being evidently ignorant that there 
were two Disraelis. 

6. “ Let us suffer all religions,” said Fenelon, “ since 
God suffers them all.” 

7. One day, says tradition, when Pope Gregory the Great 
was reading the life of the Emperor Trajan, he could not 
help, in contemplating his eminent virtues, deploring his 
sad condition, as he considered that the emperor, being a 
heathen, could not be saved. He therefore entered into a 


‘church and prayed to God so earnestly for the soul of 


Trajan, that it was revealed to him that God had hearkened 
to his prayers, and had delivered Trajan from the tortures of 
hell; but he was commanded never again to pray for an 
infidel or a pagan. 

8. At the approach of winter, the vessels of the ancients 
were drawn ashore and placed under sheds. They were 
launched again in the spring. What a difference between 
this and our bold navigation ! 

9. The Chevalier De Rohan, the Marchioness De Villars, 
and the Chevalier De Preaux, were beheaded at Paris, for 
high treason, on the 27th of November 1674. They had 
attempted to raise an insurrection in Normandy. A Dutch 
schoolmaster, Ven Den Ende, was condemned to be hanged 
at the same time for the same crime. But the executioner, 
after having cut off the heads of nobles, was too proud to 
hang a schoolmaster. Turning, therefore, with an air of 
supreme disdain to his assistants, he said:—‘ Fellows, 
hang that creature.’ This Van Den Ende had once been 
— teacher, and it was from him that he had learned 

vatin. 

10. When Chateaubriand published his work entitled 
“ The Genius of Christianity,” some one observed, that in 
attempting to show the beauties of the Christian religion he 
had lost sight of its eternal trath. Another critic said, that 
the genius in the book was small, and the Christianity less. 
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1l. The Chaldeans placed all the different professions 
under the protection of the stars; those employed in agri- 
culture under that of Saturn ; learned men, magistrates, and 

riests under that of Jupiter; warriors and nobles had Mars 
or patron ; princes the Sun ; sculptors, painters, artists of 
every kind recognised Venus for tutelary divinity. Mercury 
watched over those engaged in commerce, and the moon ex- 
tended her influence over the inferior classes. 

12. The inhabitants of Kamtschatka consider, as polluted 
and unworthy to live, those who fall into the sea or into a 
river without being drowned. 

13. In the little lake of Agnano, near Naples, the water 
on the surface is fresh, while below it is salt as the ocean. 

14. Champollion-Figeac, the brother of the famous 
Champollion, makes, in his work on Egypt, the following 
observations :—It is the common opinion that the Daric, a 
coin so called after Darius, was the first money legally intro- 
duced into Egypt. 1t appears that, previously to the Persian 
conquest, Egypt employed for its interior relations only a 
conventional money, and inf its dealings with foreigners, it 
paid or received payment in rings of gold or silver of a fixed 
weight. The monuments give testimony of these facts. 
The conquered nations are represented paying tribute in 
rings of metal. In other scenes persons are seen weighing 
rings, and giving them in exchange for other objects. Also, 
it appears that there were masses of gold bearing another 
shape than that of the ring, for instance, the form of a frog, 
of a calf, of an ox, and that it had thus become a custom to 
reckon a particular object as worth so many oxen, another 
as worth so many calves, or so many frogs, meaning thereby 
certain known weights of gold. 

15. Eschenburg, in his “ Handbook of Classical Litera- 
ture,” says, that the origin of geometry, in its practical as- 
pects at least, carries us back to a very remote period. 
Earliest arose, without doubt, the so-called longimetry, or 
the measuring of lengths and of straight lines, because in 
the very first and rudest attempts at architecture, this could 
not be dispensed with. More difficult, because requiring 
more refinement and reflection, was the invention of plani- 
metry, or the measuring of surfaces. The division of landed 
property seems to have given occasion to it. Stereometry, 
or the measuring of solid bodies, was in all probability sub- 
sequently discovered. In these sciences the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, and the Phenicians were the first who attained 
eminence. Eschenburg also states that the invention of 
mechanical instruments—for instance, of the balance, of the 
lever, of carriages—is of very great antiquity. 

16. Quetelet, in his interesting work on Man, thus re- 
marks on crime :—The professions have a great influence 
on the nature of crimes. Individuals following a free pro- 
fession are more prone to crimes against the person, whilst 
the working class and domestics are more prone to crimes 
against property. Habits of dependence, a sedentary life, as 
well as physical weakness, produce the same results among 
women. Instruction is far from having on the disposition 
to crime an influence so energetic as is commonly supposed. 
Moral instruction, besides, is too often confounded with the 
instruction which consists only in reading and writing, and 
which becomes for the most part only a new instrument of 
crime. It is the same as regards poverty. Many of the 
departments of France reputed the poorest are at the same 
time the most moral. Man is not driven to crime because 
he possesses little, but because he suddenly passes from a 
state of ease into one of wretchedness, and because he is 
then unable to satisfy wants which he has artificially created 
for himself. The higher the social rank, and consequently 
the more exalted instruction is both in degree and in kind, 
the less crime do We find among women compared to men ; 
whilst the lower the social rank, the more the habits of the 
two sexes tend to a resemblance both as regards crime and 
other things. 





It is not our criminal actions that require courage to con- 
fess, but those which are ridiculous and foolish—Rousseaw. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Man's sociality of nature evinces itself, in spite of all that 
can be said, with abundant evidence by this one fact, were 
there no other, the unspeakable delight he takes in Bio- 
graphy. It is written, “ The proper study of mankind is 
man; to which, let us admit, he applies himself, nothing 
loathe. —Carlyle. 














THE FOREIGN COUNTRY AT HOME, 
III. 
Pont-y-Poor. 

I recorrect I went to bed on my first night in Pont. 
y-Pool quite impatient for the dawn to lift the curtain 
from the picture. In the morning, I saw a good many 
of the poorer class of inhabitants, before I had an op- 
portunity of inspecting their abodes ; I remember they 
looked by no means discrepant from my previous con- 
ceptions in regard to coifs, broom-sticks, and witches. 
The old women, muffled in their long, dark, straight 
cloaks, and with their sharp faces peering from be- 
tween the full borders of their white caps, over which 
their old, taper-crowned hats arose, were sib to nobody, 
if not to Graymalkin. And the men with their un- 
steady eyes and their thin oval countenances, their 
generally spare forms, their coarse, flocky, ill-made, 
blue coats with brass buttons, accorded not insuffi- 
ciently with similar ideas ; especially if they sub-added 
corduroy small clothes buttoned on worsted stockings, 
and superadded, under their hats (many of them flac- 
cidly shapeless), a three-cornered cotton handkerchief 
tied, in token of illness, over their heads, around their 
faces, and beneath their chins. The conciliatoriness 
of their attitudes, too, looks, and intonations struck me 
forcibly ; they seemed quite simple, harmless sort of 
creatures ; and looked as if they just waited for some- 
thing—anything—to go off with, and would take the 
euff as readily as the bite. Their accent too, and use 
of words—I heard as yet no Welsh proper—were very 
peculiar; and tallied by no means with the samples [ 
had met ia books. 

My general conception of Pont-y-Pool is of a defile 
between two mountain ridges ; one of which—that on 
your visionary left hand, reader !—though wooded here 
and there, is in the main yellow, plashy, and barren, 
while the other—the park principally of Mr. Leigh— 
is beautifully fresh and green, with tree-clusters and 
shrub-clusters varying it tastefully ; and between these 
ridges floats an atmosphere of blue smoke overhang- 
ing a narrow line of houses, perhaps a mile long, 
creeping up windingly through the gorge, or, better, 
the gutter beneath. The population is employed, as 
in other South-Welsh localities, in the raising of coal 
and iron, and the manufacture of the latter; and you 
have in all the sub-defiles, at either extremity of the 
town, the usual, dirty, sloppy tram-roads with horses 
dragging rows of tram-waggons on them, and smoky 
furnaces, and flaming forges, and rubbish-tips, and 
engine-houses, and incline plains, and all other acces- 
sories of this sort of industry. 

Of places in Pont-y-Pool, I recollect, in particular, a 
steep lane, bordered by sparse rows of cots, which 
was appropriately termed Sow Hill; for the huts and 
their adjuncts bore a wonderful resemblance to the 
appurtenances of that cleanly creature. 

With the names of localities} by-the-by, how puzzled 
IT was,—and how hopelessly I tloundered amid the in- 
tricacies of such words as Pontnewynydd, Pentwyn, 
Golynos, Cwm Bran, «c., till the irritation of my Welsh 
host pronounced me an extraordinary speller! I thought 
it a highly justifiable revanche to ask him if Paralisis 
for Paralysis were not original and eccentric? 

Pentwyn was a very peculiar defile, I recollect, that 
wound up along a dirty little brook, between lustreless 
blue tips, destitute of even a blade of vegetation, with 
windows of meagre cottage-rows glittering over their 
tops, or at their bottoms, or anywhere about them. A 
great square house—some office, I suppose—in the 
middle of the gullet, not far from the furnaces, black, 
gloomy, and quite grown over with a moss of soot, 
always appeared to me an appropriate mansion for 
Beelzebub. I never passed it but I thought I saw his 
eyes through the dull, dim windows. The great, 
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round breast of the Garn Mountain beyond it, yellow | 


and barren, sprinkled all over with the thinnest, the 
coldest, the bleakest looking houses that man ever 
shivered to gaze at, is another object I cannot forget. 
Then, how strange it was to ride through the deserted 
furnaces on the top of the Varteg Hill, and see the sub- 
stantial structures of the works all falling into decay. 
The horse's hoofs struck one with fear; and seemed to 
rouse from their lurking-places all manner of uncanny 
creatures. I think there are no objects so melancholy 
as wheels awry, and prostrate cylinders, as grass grown 
tram-roads, and inclines all rusted out of glitter; as 
piecemeal buildings, and rows of abandoned cottages, 
whose windows glisten on you idly but ghastly and 
meaningly. 

From the hill over Cwm Bran, I recollect there was a 
fine view of the country that stretched and spread to 
Newport and the Severn. I think it was about my 
only delight in Pont-y-Pool, to catch from that hill the 
far glitter of the sea; and if to that the white glimpse 
of a sail were added, the charm was complete. 

Many other recollections occur to me; but I am not 
writing my life, and mean to trouble the reader with no 
more than may enable him to realize some idea of the 
people and the place. I must not omit, however, the 
figure of a schoolmaster. There was a stout little 
fellow, with ragged, dusty, snufly brown clothes, and a 
rabbit-skin cap, through the top of which his own hair 
appeared. He had a broad, smooth, ruddy-sallow face ; 
and looked to me like one of those men who dyspepti- 
eally fatten within doors, without exercise, amid dust 
and cobwebs. They told me he was a teacher! He 
snivelled and stuttered, not her Majesty's English. I 
wondered what he taught, and whom he taught. But 
I think IT was as much surprised with the farms and 
farm-houses as with anything else I saw here; and 
with the description of one of these I shall now wind 
up this paper. I confess that it is not one specially 
belonging to Pont-y-Pool; but it is generically. 

Turning from the highway, you dismount from your 
horse to open that wooden gate which stands across the 
termination, or commencement, of that stony pathway. 
The bars of the gate are fractured, loose, oily, and 
green. The hinges are of twisted withes, and the 
hasp is a loop of straw at present over the gate-post. 
You displace this loop, you push open this gate, which 
drags on the ground, and gives you, between opening 
and shutting, and inveigling your horse through, no 
small amount of trouble. With soiled hands or gloves, 
you re-ascend your steed then, and proceed upwards in 
a narrow lane, just capable, here and there, of two 
horses passing one another. It is covered with rougher 
and bigger stones than you fancy, and, in wet weather, 
is a brook. You have good evidences of this, for you 
find one-half of the pathway washed down the slope 
on your right hand occasionally ; and you cause your 
charger to hug the prickly fence as you cross the 
chasm, more closely than is pleasant either to his hide 
or your clothes. These fences, by-the-by, are of the 
most irregular description, and, in general, owe many 
obligations to an indigenous crop of briars, brambles, 
and willows. The pathway, on the whole, looks as if 
it had not been used for the last forty years; and you 
are frequently tempted to stop and turn, especially as now 
and then it winds from, rather than towards, the 
house you aim at. Moreover, you come ever and anon 
upon faults; that is, on spots where the path seems 
abruptly to terminate. You are induced then to put 
your horse on a footpath through a wood, which foot- 
path again becomes speedily plural, and throws you 
into a perfect tornado of apprehension and annoyance. 
Or, perhaps, you are tempted to enter into a plashy 
field where the deep holes, in which have sunk the 
feet of other horses, are so numerous, and divaricate 
so, that you don't know which angle of the field to make 
for. By-and-by, perhaps, you find you are not far from 








being right by the welcome reappearance of some 
trace of your first friend the fenced, stony pathway 
on the other side of these bushes. Then, struck with 
instant terror of being a trespasser, you make a des- 
perate effort to carry these bushes and regain your 
guide. Most probably you take some time, now turn- 
ing down and now up, to succeed in this; and then, 
with sundry tears, and scratches, and twig-pencillings, 
you only suceeed to fail; for your guide speedily for- 
sakes you again, and leaves you once more forlorn 
and hopeless by some other wood or some other field. 
The fact is, the legitimate path to a Welsh farm-house 
is always on the opposite side of the fence from what 
you suppose the rightone; and this apparently regular, 
hedged-in pathway is only a pitfall and a snare, and 
probably never was known to have been used by any 
mortal man but you. 

Somehow or another, and after a perfect novel of 
adventures, you find yourself lost in a little wood of 
twigs: you are blind yourself; and your horse, | be- 
tween scrambling through bushes, and stumbling over 
roots, and slipping on green stumps of cut trees, is 
driven quite wild, and you get apprehensive of your 
powers of management; you dismount and make him 
fast somewhere and somehow, but in such dubious 
fashion as haunts you afterwards. On foot now, you 
make your way through bushes and fences, and across 
ealf-deep fields, and over rude dry-walls tumbling all 
abroad, and gain at last the purlieus of the farm- 
house. 

You find yourself now in a little chaos of bulging, 
dry-stone structures, with heaps of rubbish, not in one 
place, but in all. Everything, in fact, looks so in- 
deseribably ruinous, confused, desolate, and deserted, 
that you are at a loss what to do. You eannot, for 
your life, make out which is cow-house and which is 
stable. Nay, worse, you cannot, for the life of you, 
make out which is out-house and which is dwelling- 
house, and, suppose you do decide on this latter, you 
cannot, for ten lives of you, make out which is back 
and which is front. That rank little paddock, with its 
forlorn cabbages and droop-headed leeks, with its 
tumble-down borders of stick, stone, iron-hoop, old 
barrel, thorn-hedge, bramble, briar, or defunct chair, 
can never be the garden! At length, however, as you 
stumble noisily over the rubbish-heaps, or into the 
pits between the stones that somebody dreamed to 
have used as flags, you are relieved from these per- 
plexities, if thrown into others, by the sudden yelp and 
rush of some half a dozen of a peculiar race of small, 
blue-gray, long-nosed, milk-eyed collies. A human 
voice follows them, shouting out some such sounds as 
“ Ki! ki! kast! kast! tau zone ki! Ou't bite, shir! 
she not bite!” Apprehensive and watchful, in spite of 
these assurances, you approach the speaker, followed 
by your canine attendants, now silent and snuffing at 
you. You stoop under a low doorway, in obedience to 
invitation, and cross over a guttured threshold, turning 
short on the left hand into the apartment your inviter 
leads you. You are some time before you can accom- 
modate your pupils to the change of light; but pre- 
sently you find that it is a kitchen you have been 
introduced into. You have not gone more than a step 
or two but you find yourself by the fireplace, which is 
in the same wall as the doorway through which you 
turned short. A wooden chair, glossy and black, is 
brought for you as guest; and you sit you down oppo- 
site the fire. The fireplace, you find, occupies the 
whole of one wall, except, in one corner, the door of 
entrance, and in the other, another door; the fire, 
however, is itself the smallest, worst fed little fire 
you can well conceive, and looks a nonentity in the 
middle of that gigantic chimney. From the wall 
behind and from those at the sides, a broad ledge runs 
out on a level with the height of the grate, and clasps 
this little peep of a fire, The inner corner, on the left 
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hand, yawns into a cavern, which is the mouth of the 
oven. Billets of wood protrude from it; and, hung 
over the fire, you see bundles of smaller wood drying. 
These bundles, however, are not sufficient to prevent 
daylight from descending the chimney. Within this 
eapacious chimney, you may possibly perceive a rope 
line with clothes across it. The fender you discern to 
be the segment of the iron wheel of some defunct 
train. 

Well, there you are opposite this bit glimpse of a 
fire, to which the farmer seems unable to get you near 
enough; for his speech as yet is a constant exhorta- 
tion to you to “ come on the fire,” to “ sit on the fire”; 
and you observe that his s wavers between its own 
function and that of sk. ‘Jih:2 landlord’s son is sitting 
on the ledge on one side of the grate, and his wife on 
the other, while he himself is lost in a capacious chair, 
such as you see only in Wales. It is wrought by the 
hand, and consists of sort of basket-work, sort of mat- 
work, sort of bee-hive work. It is like a soldier's 
sentry-box; it has a back and a canopy; it has arms 
for you to rest on; it has no apparent legs, but is 
worked all round, from the seat down close to the 
ground. It is not a chair—in fact, it is a kind of 
small apartment; and no breath of air from the back 
or the sides, from beneath or from above, can by any 
possibility reach its occupant. 

Well, there you are respectively, while a bunchy, red- 
armed, red-faced, tow-headed wench is rubbing up 
plates behind you, tramping about in an uncouth, hur- 
ried way, and with shoes that sound like the feet of 
horses. The landlord is a thin old man, toothless, with 
a small conciliatory countenance, and eyes that lick 
you. The goodwife looks sturdier and more on her 
own centre; she is younger than her lord, and has a 
round well-coloured face, with bright black eyes. The 
boy on the other side of the grate is a lowt: he seems 
the very emblem of helpless vacuity. 

The landlord having now got you as near the fire as 
he can, observes to you, proud of his English, “Tish 
fine dai!” (Pronounce dai, dye.) To which, you 
having responded, he adds, “ Verree fine cai!” There is 
then a pause, which is terminated by the landlord open- 
ing and holding towards you a small, round-headed, flat 
tin-box containing snuff—light high-dried Welsh; and 
at the same time uttering the interrogative word 
“Shnuff?” and the deprecatory ones, “ Take pinch!” 
you accept, you inhale, you sneeze; he puts his finger 
on the cuff of your coat, and bringing his white thin 
face to yours, he says, “ Shnuff good! ‘tish good 
shnuff!” The good wife then says some Welsh to you, 
at which you looking aghast, both say, “ Meelk! ha’ 
dracht meelk!” You refuse or accept, and in either 
case, especially the former, there is another painful 
pause. You put various questions, but you are hardly 
understood, and you find the landlord's English limited 
to, “I ‘stand you now,” or “I not ‘stand you now,” 
with “yiss, yiss!” “ay,sure,” and a fewsuch phrases. 
So finding yourself precluded from the use of your 
tongue, you fall back on your eyes. 

The room is raftered, and so exceedingly low that 
you cannot walk erect without bringing down about 
your ears the contents of some basket, or sending 
your entertainer’s best hat rolling on the ground, or, at 
all events, spoiling your own by contact with some side 
of bacon. The floor is an earthen one, and of. very 
uneven superficies ;—in fact, you had seen the bacon, 
but it was the irregularity of the floor that caused you 
to lurch against it. 

Opposite the fireplace, and taking up, like it, the 
whole of its own wall, except two doors in the corners 
symmetrically facing the other two, is a black, well- 
polished dresser with a well-filled plate-rack. The 
wall on your left hand as you front this dresser is 
pierced by a small window, under which is a little clean 
round table of white wood with some three-legged 











stools beside it. The opposite wall has also a little 
window, away in one corner of it, but it consists of a 
single pane. On the ledge of it, there is a flower in a 
cracked black teapot, and a Welsh testament lies beside 
it. Along this wall is a sufficiently long wooden tablé, 
or perhaps a large chest. 

The chair you sit on came through that door o; ite 
to the one you entered by; and you find that it belongs 
to a small flagged bedroom, possessed of » small win- 
dow and a small fireplace. There is a bedstead with 
blue-checked curtains, a chest of drawers, a corner 
cupboard, and a chair or two. The other door, at the 
other extremity of the same wall, leads into a small 
pantry. 

The remaining door, that at one side of the fire- 
place and facing this last, leads up, by a stair that only 
custom can enable you to ascend with impunity, into 
a boarded loft. There is no furniture but one or two 
stump bedsteads with very inferior adjuncts. The 
naked slates or thatch are above your head, and 
beneath your feet are naked, ill-fastened planks, that 
gape from each other and give you glimpses into the 
kitchen below. 

Such is a very fair specimen of the Welsh farm- 
houses in the neighbourhood of the iron-works. The 
majority, indeed, are much, much inferior to this; and 
the few that are superior, you would scarcely call 
superior; perhaps they are superior by virtue of pos- 
sessing a long-legged, copper warming-pan. You are 
pleased, in fact, with the appearance of almost nothing 
in these farm-houses. You find, in coming in at the 
first door, that if you had not turned short into the 
thick-walled second doorway immediately on your left, 
but had gone straight forwards into the dark, you 
would have been among the landlord’s three or four 
cows; and if you had had light enough to see by, you 
would have been astonished at the roughness, rude- 
ness, aml irregularity of all the appliances. There isa 
confused, tumble-down, neglected look everywhere, in 
short; and you wonder mightily how things are 
managed at all. The landlord seems to do nothing; 
come up when you like, the old man is either just as 
you find him now, or limping, in a desolate fashion, 
with the help of a stick, from stepping-stone to step- 
ping-stone through the debris of his farm-yard; and 
you lose yourself in speculation as to howthe deuce, 
and when the deuce, he gets his farm farmed. 

The truth is, he has two or three horses, and they 
under the guidance of his sons, are at this moment 
hauling underground. That lowt on the fireplace 
should have been also there to-day; but he has in- 
jured his foot. The hire of these horses brings in a 
little money; and, one way and another, he and his 
sons manage to get out of their farm food for their 
horses, their cows, their pigs, and their geese. And, 
if they be situated on an upland, as they generally are, 
they superadd to these some sheep. 

In taking leave of your landlord, you complain of the 
road; and he acknowledges, “ Tish bad wai, verree bad 
wai, angcommon!” You ask for a better, you ask for 
the way, but are fain to pretend an understanding of 
the explanation, and betake yourself to your way, and 
thereafter to the turnpike, glad at heart when, after 
your old difficulties, you once more reach the same, 





A HINT TO THE SATIRIST. 

Wit is not the produce of study; it comes almost as un- 
expectedly on the speaker as on the hearer; one of the first 
principles of it is good temper: the arrows of wit ought 
always to be feathered with smiles—when they fail in that, 
they become sarcasm. 

WHAT A SATYR CAN DO. 
Brightest, if there be remaining 

Any service, without feigning 
I will do it; were I set 
To catch the nimble wind, or get 
Shadows gliding on the green.—Fletcher. 
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Extracts from Wooks in General. 


GOOD IN ALL. 
(From the New Novel, called the “ Finst Anorr.”) 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour. ” 


“Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to 
keep this law.” 

Yet is there no law in the Decalogue more continually 
broken, nor any that the habits of our social system make 
it more diffieult to keep. 

You doubt this? You do not accept the condemnation ? 
You have forged no signature; yon have sworn to no false- 
hood; you frown at scandal, and abhor a lie. You are 
guilty, notwithstanding. 

You are, perhaps, a conservative in politics. You think 
that authority is the right of the few, and obedience the 
duty of the many. You have a reverence for kings, and a 
contempt for mobs; you see that change is dangerous, and 
public —— fickle, and you sigh for golden days that are 
departed. 

our neighbour is a radical. He thinks there is no right- 
fal authority save the will of the people. He disclaims 
obedience and turns up his lip at Fings. Instecd of the 
danger of change, he can see nothing but its benefits. The 

t is to him all misery and corruption, and all his hope 
1s in the good time coming. 

You dislike one another, and avoid one another. You 
think him a dangerous fellow; a friend to violence and 
commotion. He thinks you a selfish obstacle, a lover of 
tyranny and a foe to human improvement. 

You convey these opinions to others, while you act on 
them yourselves, and the truth meanwhile is probably this 
—that you are two very honest and very ill-informed men ; 
that you equally desire the good of bees country and of the 
world, and that you differ chiefly because education, and 
taste, and circumstance, have led each other of you to see 
only one side of a very difficult question. You would soon 
learn this if you took any pains to do justice to one another, 
but you do nothing of the kind. You, the conservative, read 
the Morning Post and the Quarterly; your neighbour, the 
radical, reads the Daily News and the Westminsier. You 
associate with tories; he with chartists. You imbibe poli- 
tical wisdom at agricultural dinners; he at demonstrations 
of the ballot, ‘That is to say, you both seek for information 
just where you are sure to find your own opinions glorified, 
and your neighbour's misrepresented. 

The consequence is, that each of you knows as little as 

ssible about the real opinions of the other, and nothing 
at all of the grounds on which they have been formed. Yet 
you treat each other as if you knew them perfectly, and 
knew that they were evil. 

Can you say that in this mutual distrust and disparage- 
ment you are not bearing false witness against your neigh- 
bour? 

You are rich, perhaps, and a gentleman; you keep 
a carriage and a footman; you live on your own broad 
acres, and haye nothing particular to do. Your neigh- 
bour in the town is not rich enough to buy land or invest 
in the funds, so he keeps a shop in the market-place, and 
lives in a neat house in the environs; he dresses respect- 
ably, and speaks his own language correctly; his manners 
are passable, and his character good; he is well informed, 
and an agreeable companion. As his garden is small, it 
would be delightful to him to walk about your beautiful 
grounds in the evening; as his time for study is limited, it 
would be useful to him to hear what you had gathered in 
your long hours of leisure—from books and reflection ; as 
he cannot afford to be extravagant, it would be a great 
advantage to his taste if he could often examine your 
cabinets of curiosities, your statues, and your picture gal- 
lery; as his town acquaintances are chiefly men of busi- 
ness, it would be an excellent thing for him to have the 
opportunity of meeting the men of learning and cele- 
brity who assemble in your drawing-room, You yourself 
would derive great and very wholesome pleasure from 
the act of pleasing him, ook he would often be able to 
give you information that you are not likely to get from 
your customary guests. In every respect it seems Sesirable 
that you should be on friendly terms with one another. 
But then he keeps a shop, and lives upon the profits thereof, 
and he is never more a proper person for your acquaintance. 








He does not offend you by his appearance, or disgust you 
by his conversation. You would not feel that he was a 
nuisance, if you met him as a stranger, There is nothing 
the matter with him, except his shop,—but that is like a 
gulf between the rich man and Abraham’s bosom. 

Your neighbour has another neighbour of his own, a 
little poorer than he. He also keeps a shop in the market- 
place ; but, because his means are small, he lives upon the 
premises, instead of living in the neat terrace outside the 
town. Your relation to the rich shopkeeper is like his to 
the poor one. There are the same reasons why they should 
be friendly acquaintances together, and there is the same 
fact that they are not so. Keeping a shop was the obstacle 
in one case; living on the premises is the obstacle in the 
other. 

Are these, in truth, real obstacles? Is it right that they 
should be so? By your actions you declare that they are 
and ought to be. You say that those whom fashion has 
ranged below you are not fit to be associates for you, and, 
in saying this, you are assuredly bearing false witness 
against your neighbour. 

Now, reader, there is a sad consequence es to this 
system of misconception and misrepresentation. It is one 
of the greatest possible hindrances to the spreading truth 
of all kinds, whether social, political, or religious. We all 
know there is much evil in the world; we all wish to 
lessen or remove it; and how do we seek to bring about 
this happy consummation? Why, we begin by shutting 
ourselves up in little flocks and classes, thoroughly ignorant 
concerning our neighbours, and thoroughly convinced, in 
consequence of our ignorance, that we are a great deal 
better than they. God has not so partially distributed the 
blessing of goodness. The love of truth, which warms and 
animates our bosoms, is burning in our neighbour's too. 
The feeling of humanity, of piety, of duty, of friendship, 
are as strong in him as in ourselves, and if we assume that 
they are not so, because they have not led to the same 
opinions, or do not spring from the same worldly condition 
as our own, we do him a great wrong, and suffer a great 
self-deception. 

It is time that those who have felt and known these 
things, should declare what they feel and know, and so 
hasten, if it may be, the day when men understand the 
duty of bearing a true witness to each other, shall learn 
with gladness, perhaps with astonishment also, that every 
earnest and honest soul is a brother whom it may be their 
joy to love. 





WHAT MAY NOT ONE BELIEVE ? 
(From Miss Murtineau's New Work.) 

“T have a blind friend who sees in her sleep. She isa 
lady about forty, of great intelligence—one of three sisters, 
all blind from birth, Among other peculiarities, this lady 
tells me that she always sees in her sleep—in her natural 
sleep. She has never been mesmerized. This lady is so 
honourable, so benevolent, and of such acknowledged 
excellent good sense, that all idea of her deceiving one 
is out of the question; and the fact of her seeing in her 
sleep has long been known to her family. It may seem 
difficult to say how such a fact can be known; but I 
have elicited what is, for my own part satisfactory to 
me. She says that the perception she has in her sleep 
is intense and clear, and quite distinct from all other 
impressions and ideas arising from them, She has a 
sense of the chair, she says, from touch, and the idea of 
this sense; but her vision of form is totally different from 
the touch impression, though seeming to inelude it- She 
sees colours, and light and dark; describes their effects, 
and the similitude of those effects to musical sounds, 
She sees distance and space in a broad survey of a land- 
scape at once, so different from any idea she could form 
from touch, and from moving about. It seems to me clear 
that she has a new sense opened to her in her sleep, which 
answers to those effects and relations that we perceive in 
seeing, and which is in fact sight. But this is not all. 
This lady is clairvoyante in other respects, and frequently 
in her sleep perceives what is going on in distant places; 
and she also foresees events, With this fact her family are 
familiar; and many striking occurrences have happened 
precisely as she has foreseen them; and in such visions 
she perceives forms and colours such as no one could have 
guessed at, such as the different colours of a person's dress ; 
and she is invariably found to be correct. Is not this case, 
therefore, doubly conclusive ?” 
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Talk of the Gieek. 
Our Version of the Ministerial Crisis. 


Ir was announced that early in February the cele- 
brated train would start from the great city of St. 
Stephens to the no less great city of You’ll-know-when- 
you-get-there. As it was understood that many novel- 
ties would occur in the management of the train, as 
a prize Bull was to be killed on the line, to test the 
adaptabilities of the Railway for such purposes, as an 
improvement in the windows of the carriages, and a 
large reduction in the price of Newspapers and Journals 
sold at the station, were expected, there was an unusual 
concourse both of Spectators and Passengers. Many 
of the latter, favoured by the Directors, had elegant 
booths, with refreshments, provided for them ; others, 
favoured by the favoured, were allowed to stand under 
cover of the Station, while the ignobile vulgus formed 
a dense crowd upon the banks, huddled together in the 
cold and damp. The Railway officials occupied the 
first class carriages; the more influential of the Pas- 
sengers filled the second, and those of the lower orders 
crowded into the third. The bell rings—the Bull is 
placed upon the rails—* off we go,” ery the passengers, 
and “off they go,” exclaim the spectators. But off 
they didn’t go. The engine-driver plied his taps and 
handles,—the engine gave its customary whistle—and 
some grunts came from the funnel; but still the 
train did not move a jot. “ Waiting for a Director” 
thought the Passengers and Spectators; but t'me flew 
on, and no Director appeared. Everybody became 
indignant: the third class put their heads angrily 
through the windows, and called the driver rude 
names; the second class murmured, but thought it 
better to be stationary than moving, if anything were 
wrong with the train ; the first class officials said it was 
exceedingly comfortable, the cushions were so nice, 
and one could read his paper, play chess, and drink 
champagne, without any jolting or going through those 
perplexing tunnels ; for their part they didn’t care how 
long they staid at the station. Much the same oc- 
curred among the passengers. Those in the booths 
thought it remarkably pleasant, as it was; those under 
cover did not exactly like it, but still it was better than 
nothing, or upsetting the carriages ; but the crowds in 
the cold murmured loudly. It was a positive swindle, 
they said. There was the Bull kicking upon the line, 
and instead of killing it outright, or letting it go away 
to the meadow, they kept it there in suspense, terrifying 
it with grunts and whistles. When it was rumoured 
among them that the bull was only there to prevent 
them noticing that the train didn’t move, and from 
discovering that though they had improved windows, the 
carriages themselves were much worse, and the fares 
higher, and that paper-sellers were asking as high 
prices as ever, they gave vent to their rage in loud roars 
of hisses and hootings. Stimulated by this, the third 
class passengers began blowing up the engine-driver, 
and the second class left their places and walked off 
into the waiting-room,—“ they weren't going to sit 
there humbugging,” they said, “ and they didn’t like 
being seen with the third class fellows.” The first 
class officials frowned at the murmurers, and said, “ it 
was disgraceful. What could be nicer than such de- 
lightful standing still.” But the engine-driver tried 
to pacify the malcontents. “Gentlemen,” he said, “I 
admit that there is cause for complaints; but oblige 
me by not complaining. I know that the Bull ought 
either to be killed at once or dismissed, but then if it 
pleases the people to see it frightened with little harm- 
less whistles, why the amusement’s innocent enough. 
Iam also aware that at this rate we shall never reach 
the great terminus of Common-good, but then, I’m 
not quite sure that the rails are quite safe down the 
line, perhaps there ’s an arch or two given way; I don't 





know but there may be. Upon the whole, gentlemen, 
I’ve come to the conclusion, that you had better return 
to your seats, and sit still a few minutes, and then you 
can go home again, and I think I can promise you a 
better start next year.” The malcontents were far 
from being appeased—they only hooted and stormed 
the louder; so, at last, the driver jumped from his 
seat and cried in a huff—“ Drive it yourselves, then!” 
Upon this a gentleman rushed from the waiting-room. 
He was one of those second class passengers who had 
left the third to fight the battle; but now that they 
had gained the victory, was quite willing to reap the 
advantage of it. He ran into the room where the 
head Direetress sat, and asked her permission to try 
his hand at engine-driving, and gained it. He mounted 
on the engine, and immediately began turning taps, 
whistling, grunting, letting off steam, putting in coke, 
and succeeded in creating such a confusion that neither 
spectators nor passengers could tell one whit of what 
he was doing. Just, however, when they thought they 
saw the train moving backward a little, the gentleman 
jumped, very hot and flurried, from the engine, and 
announced that he could not manage it as well as his 
predecessor. What was to be done? There stood 
the train, there was the Bull plunging like a mad bull 
in the rails, there was the impatient crowd, and the 
enraged third class passengers, and no driver on the 
engine. The Directress came from her office, and 
talked first to one and then another, and collected 
people in little knots, and seemed to encourage them 
to attempt trying what two or three could do together, 
but she did not sueceed. The erowd on the banks, 
perceiving several well-known stokers and. drivers 
among the third class passengers, cried lustily—* Try 
the celebrated West-Riding driver.” “ Try the Man- 
chester stoker.”. “ Try the Montrose Guard.” But 
either the Directress did not, or would not, hear them ; 
for she very quietly ordered the original driver to take 
his place, and try if he could not do better a second 
time. And there is the train yet, and there is the 
Bull, and whether it will ever reach the great terminus 
of Common-good, nobody knows; but some have a 
suspicion, that unless a better driver is found it never 
will, and some talk about widening the gauge next 
year! - 





THE HOMES OF THE Poor. 

“Tt will be universally allowed that the general state of 
dwelling-houses and domestic comfort is closely linked with 
moral habits; that discomfort at home is both cause and 
effect of immorality and vice. The houses of the poor work- 
ing class are described to be in general wretched in the ex- 
treme ; imperfectly drained, or not drained at all; without 


| conveniences for the comfort or decencies of life; unwhole- 


some hovels, in which the very air is pestilential, and breathes 
the miasma of moral disease. The rent of one of these 
miserable and disordered cabins is 1s. 6d. or 2s., perhaps 
more, a week; if the rent be duly paid, the landlord or his 
steward is satisfied. The condition of the inmates oceasions 
him no trouble or concern; the expenditure of a small sum, 
on his part, might suffice to render these habitations of the 
poorer class decent and comfortable ; but he cares not to 
improve them: perhaps the rent could not thereby be pro- 
portionably raised; at any rate, he is unwilling to make the 
outlay. In one of such dwellings, then, if you can picture 
to the mind its comfortless condition, much beyond the 
‘ worst inn’s worst room,’ the operative's family, consisting, 
it may be, of a wife and children of various ages, all engaged 
in factory labour, pass a horrible night; and before day- 
break, or as soon, they rise, little refreshed by their broken, 
perhaps intoxicated slumber, to resume their usual oecupa- 
tions at the mill.”—Prize Essay. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. is informed that the Editor did not see the articles in 
question till they were published. 
The Roman Story, and that upon Pride, are left at the office 
for the writer, with the Editor's thanks, 
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